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Amongst “outdoor” men, there is a 
good deal of agreement as to what 


constitutes a good tobacco, and it is 
significant that 


these smokers—men 


who usually enjoy and appreciate what 


is best—invariably choose "No Name 
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BOOK NOTES FOR JUNEI = 


Canoe Cruising in Europe 


FR people realise the fascination of lone travelling, and the | 
number is very small indeed who would conceive that the } 
waterways of Europe are so beautiful \ 
and varied as to make exploration of 
them not only pleasant but tremend- 
ously satisfying in a way that a holiday 
spent on the roads could never be. 
Major R. Raven-Hart has spent the last 
two or three summers wandering 
around Europe in a canoe, sometimes 
alone and sometimes with a companion, 
and his book, Canoe Errant, besides 
being remarkably good reading, is an 
informative guide to a mode of travel 
which is likely to become increasingly 

opular when its advantages come to 

e realised through such a fascinating 
book as this. 


A Novel of our Great-grandfathers 


Si the first cave-man, growing a little old and losing his 
skill, back from an unsuccessful pursuit declared that things 
are not what they were, man has ever 
been inclined to look back at the past : 
with an idealistic eye. As a result our 
notions of history are a little false and 
confused. It should be realised that 
man has not changed in his funda- 
mental instincts since his beginning, 
and the good old days were, to the 
people who lived in them, not so good 
as their yesterdays. C.E. Lawrence, in 
his splendid new novel Week-end at 
Forthries, shows how fallacious these 
idealised conceptions of the past are, 
and in an ingenious and skilful way he 
recreates the more leisurely but not less Elliott & Pry 
human days of our forefathers. 
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Puritan Tanneries Ltd., Runcorn. 


/ \ he most popular Pipe of the century. 
1 Hundreds of thousands of pipe smokers 
throughout the world are now daily using 
suttner Pipes. 
gives a delightful, dry, cool and fragrant 
smoke and the unique simple filtering 


“Standard Models (with white 
rim). Dark rosewood shade or 
light briarwood shade, complete 
Pipe with spare filter 5/6. 
“De Luxe’ Models, ordinary 
shape (without white rim) dark 
rosewood shade, complete Pipe 
with spare filter 6. 
Buttner Cigarette Holder (Lady’s), 
length 6’, with 10 filters (in bs! 
beautiful’ colours) 
Buttner Cigarette Holders (Gent’ ai 
length 10 filters 
(black stem, dark brown 
filter container) 3/6 

gue on 


Buttner Pipe. If any 
difficulty in obtaining send 
order and remittance to :— 
The British Buttner Pipe Co., = 
49, Queen Street, GLASGOW, ©.1. 
Overseas clients please add postage. 


THE 
RIDDLE 


HE events of to-morrow 
can never be foretold 
—but they can be forestalled ! 
You can make certain that 
your wife, your dependants 
and yourself are protected 
against any unforeseen hap- 
pening — even to-morrow. 
One policy—The Friends’ 
Provident and Century 
ADAPTABLE POLICY— is 
sufficient amply to cover all 
your needs. 


It is a policy which can be 
adapted to meet changing 
needs and conditions, and so 
designed to give its greatest 
benefits when they are most 
likely to be needed. Send 
for the leaflet which de- 
scribes, simply, this essen- 
tially practical policy to : 

THE 
FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND 
CENTURY INSURANCE 
OFFICES 


Aggregate Funds exceed £13,500,000 


HEAD OFFICES: 


18 Charlotte Sq., Edinburgh, 2 
7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
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BOOK NOTES FOR JUNE 


U.S.S.R. 


HE author of Russia, Then and Now, Brig.-Gen. W. H.-H, 

Waters is extremely well qualified for writing this most pto- 
vocative book. He has known Russia intimately for forty years, 
He speaks Russian fluently and was a great personal friend of the 
late Tsar. Last year he was permitted by the Soviet Government 
to travel about Russia off the tourist track and see things for 
himself. His conclusions, favourable or otherwise, are absolutely 
unprejudiced, and the picture he gives of the old Russia is extremely 
useful in bringing the new into perspective and also in showing 
to what end the Soviet is aiming by revealing the causes of its 
inception. 


A sequel to ‘The Weary Road” 


HE many, many readers of Mr. Charles Douie’s brilliant war 
"Toor The Weary Road, will take up the continuation of the 
young subaltern’s experience after the war with great interest. 
Beyond the Sunset is a vivid account of a sensitive mind labouring 
to adjust itself to the most upright standards of sanity in a changed 
world after enduring the upheaval of all that was once a field of fair 
promise. Mr. Douie ends his book on a note of hope. Man, 
being what he is, will not repine for long and the courage which 
took him up the valley of the shadow of the war years will still 
serve to lead him out by the still waters of more reasonable life. 


A P.C. Wren Novel 


HE popularity of P. Wren’s exciting novels is undiminished, 
and the issue of Flawed Blades, a book of stories on the 
Foreign Legion, at 2s. is greatly to be welcomed. 
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Linings its a 


— THAT MARKS THE 


DISTINCTIVE OCCASION. 


OUR clothes simply glide on, “hang” nicely with- 
out creasing or strain at the seams, when they have 
a R LININGS ”—woven and guaranteed 
by COURTAULDS. Suits and overcoats used every 
day give greater comfort, stay “eg in “geal prs 

are permanent in gloss colour, save 
all risks in cleaning. Ask your Tailor to use only 


(REGISTERED) 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 

ly difficulty _ in obtaining. write direct to the 

Manufacturers: 'COURTAULDS, LTD. Si 
Martin's-le-Grand, LONDON, 


Business ana professional 
men can, for a moderate premium, 
obtain a definite weekly income in 
case of Accident or Sickness, by in- 
suring with the “ Norwich Union.” 


Compensation is payable for as 


long as 100 weeks if necessary. 


For further particulars apply to :— 


Head Offices: SURREY STREET, NORWICH 
London Offices: 49/50 FLEET ST,, E.C.4, ETC- 
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FLOWER POT END. 
BY R. H. MOTTRAM. 


[Patsy Curell lives with her father, Fred, and her sister, Violet, in Flower Pot 
End, and works half-time for her aunt, Rose Abigail, who is housekeeper at the 
Rectory, St. Mary-le-Pleasant, to the Rev. Edmund Curtice: years ago Rose 


- loved his brother Phil who stole and ran away. Edmund brings his friend, 


Malcolm Aubyn, to inspect Flower Pot End, now scheduled as a ‘ slum clearance’ 
area. Patsy’s cousin, Walter, takes her to see her grandmother at Holgate: 
there a strange man, half tramp, half gentleman, asks her if she is Rose or Rose’s 
daughter.) 
CHAPTER V. 
ROSE’S SPRING CLEANING. 


‘I seg you’ve begun,’ the Rector said with good-humoured mock 
complaint. 

‘We shan’t disturb you,’ Rose answered with the assurance of 
long custom; ‘ you’re sure you’re going on Monday!’ 

‘Certain. Only something very grave could make me sacrifice 
the deposit on my tickets.’ 

‘I hope you won’t have to waste your money, because I’ve told 
the sweep to come on the Tuesday. That’ll just give me time to put 
the dust sheets over everything in the dining-room and the study.’ 

‘ Six-thirty, I am glad to say, is the hour for which they’ve 
called this meeting of the Society, so I shall be back in respectable 
time.’ 

‘T’ll have something ready about half-past eight !’ 

‘ Rose, you spoil me. Just a light supper and I shall go to bed.’ 

‘Very well!’ 

Rose waited, well-mannered, placid and capable while he fussed, 
gently, in the study for the papers he needed, and in the hall for 
his hat and walking-stick. The door closed on him and she cleared 
away the tea-things. Anyone might have admired her, handsome 
in feature, well preserved in colour and contour, pleasant in 
expression as only they can be who exactly fit the place they have 
found in life, and do their best with a consciousness of being 


appreciated. 
Left alone with her duties, however, a shade crept into that 
VOL. 151.—No. 906. 41 
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face and a pensiveness into those sure movements. She went on 
doing what she had to do, what she always did, but it was the habit 
of reserve alone that prevented her frowning and the habit of duty 
that made her hands and legs move as if in sleep. No one could 
possibly guess what occupied her thoughts, but a sympathetic 
observer might have argued that it was something deep, remote 
and long-standing. 

About the time that she had cleared away and washed up the 
tea-things, her gestures became more decisive, and her face cleared, 
and resumed its purpose. She heard the door open discreetly and 
close, and mounted the steps from the basement to meet her niece. 

‘Here youare. I’mjustready. We can start on the top floor !’ 

Patsy had come across bare-headed, with an overall on her arm 
and an old pair of shoes in her hand. Donning this uniform she 
followed her aunt upstairs. 

The first thing, she knew well enough, was to turn out her 
aunt’s bedroom. 

To many a woman it might have seemed a simple apartment, 
with its iron bedstead, wooden washstand, painted chest of drawers, 
square mirror standing on them, fireplace filled with spotless and 
carefully folded coloured paper, strip of carpet, blind and curtain 
over its square, heavily sashed windows. To Patsy, after the 
confined and clumsy quarters she shared with her sister over the 
shop, it seemed all that a single woman could desire, in fact, as 
good as the bedroom at Holgate Farm in which her grandparents 
had slept every night of their married lives, and much better than 
the smaller bedrooms, with sloping roof and casement windows, 
such as were allotted to grandchildren sleeping there on a visit. 
Patsy helped with careful energy to dismantle the place. Standing 
with outstretched arms to carry through bed linen and clothes, 
Rose’s few luxuries, photographs of family groups at Holgate Farm, 
mezzotints of The Angelus and The Good Shepherd, a few books, 
Bible and some novels, and surprisingly a queer-looking volume 
called Quarles Emblems. 

Receiving these, Patsy carried them across the passage and 
deposited them in their appropriate places in the twin room opposite. 
The furniture that she moved belonged to the Rectory, the clothes 
to Aunt Rose. She treated both with the respect they deserved, 
in her eyes. The books she had not much use for, but knew that 
they must not be dropped, or placed where they might be stained. 
The photographs did attract her, and she could not help stopping 
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a moment, hands on hips, pink with exertion, a little breathless, 
her short upper lip raised and her straight nose pointed, her fresh- 
coloured facet hair all bright above those brownish, glazed and 
framed presentments of grandparents, aunt and uncle, and in some, 
one that she knew to be the mother she had lost when a tiny girl. 
The dresses almost unbelievably curious moved her nearly as much 
as the genuine family affection that bade her admire Walter as a 
little boy in knickers, smile at Dad, a smart soldier in a showy 
uniform, with long sweeping moustaches, gloat over Violet’s beauty 


as a growing girl, and wheeze and bubble over her own image. 


One image caught her attention more frequently than that of 
the mother she had never known, and who had so little reality for 
her. It was that of a long-skirted, good-looking young woman 
with a head erect above a substantially filled blouse, and a mouth 
always ready to open in a smile, 

Rose watched her, mildly critical. The girl was careful and 
business-like, rare virtues nowadays. She was a long while coming 
back from the other room, but Rose was busy, mounted on a chair, 
untying the pelmet over the window. The child came back 


grinning : 

‘ Aunt Rose!’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘Those photos. What things you did wear!’ 

‘They were all right in those times.’ 

‘ How ever did you do?’ 

‘Very much as people do nowadays. We had to be careful. 
Money was scarce, I can tell you!’ 

‘Cloth wasn’t,’ came the shrewd reply. 

‘Here, take these and fold them as I hand them down.’ 

As the girl did as she was bid, the eager little face broke into 
animation : 

‘Aunt Rose, there was a strange man, a gentleman, in the 
‘loke,’ at Holgate yesterday. He asked after you. . .” 

Rose handed down the second curtain, put out a hand, and said : 

‘Help me down!’ 

She heard the girl say, ‘Oosh!’ reached the ground and sat 
down on the chair on which she had been standing. 

Rose heard her own voice, like that of some other person speak- 


ing : 
‘I wonder who that can have been!’ 
‘I dunno, he seemed to have known you a long while ago.’ 
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Rose stared at her niece. Was that meant for cheek? What 
was the child hinting at? ‘What do you mean by that?’ 

‘ Well, he thought I was you at first. At least he seemed to.’ 

‘That was one for you, wasn’t it!’ Keep talking, she must 
keep talking. If she left off, her lips would begin to tremble and 
her face would reveal too much of her feelings. 

‘Oh, I didn’t mind. I expect a lot of people fancied you, 
didn’t they ?’ 

‘Don’t you expect too much. Unhook that cover over my 
pegs, and let me see what wants doing to it!’ 

Once the girl’s back was turned, Rose felt an urgent need to 
dominate the emotion that had seized her, like a physical grip. 
She would take the moment that now visited her of reaction from 
the first shock, to put the whole incident behind her. 

‘I expect it was a friend of your gran’ma’s.’ 

‘Oh, no, gran’ma couldn’t think who it was. And he didn’t 
know if they were still in the farm or not!’ 

‘He was just some visitor from Seaton, that had once been to 
tea at the farm!’ 

‘It must have been a long while ago then!’ 

‘ How do you know ?’ 

‘He asked if you were my mother.’ 

Rose received the cover and turned it over and over in her 
hands. She had to keep on doing that, she couldn’t see, there was 
a mist before her eyes, and her heart beat to the point of suffocation. 
She must pass it off somehow, or the girl would see. 

‘Take that end, will you? There’s nothing much wants doing. 
You might hang that over the pegs in the other room, and then 
help me with these drawers.’ 

The moment the girl was gone, she stood up gingerly on her 
feet. It was all right. She was really better erect and about 
than sitting down. She looked in the glass. No, she had still 
command of her features. There was a red spot on either cheek and 
her eyes were dilated, but her looks hadn’t failed her. That was 
reassuring. But in another instant, reaction had come again. At one 
moment her heart beat high with rage, and she longed to cry out : 

‘How dare you, after all this time ?’ 

The next instant, her pulses slackened, she had that feeling of 
dissolution within her that Phil, and he only, always produced, and 
if she could have spoken, she would have said: ‘ Phil, oh, Phil! 

‘Stuff and nonsense. I’m dreaming. It can’t be. Somebody 
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or other took notice of the child and remembered the family, and 
asked after us. Some chance visitor of years ago.’ 

Once more, that weak and passing assurance left her. In the 
‘loke,’ mistaking the Patsy of to-day for herself of years ago! 
who should that be if not he ? 

On the top of that came the aching curiosity, the desire to probe 
the tender spot in her heart, as people press a finger on a sensitive 
tooth. When Patsy came back she said with forced lightness : 

‘What were you doing in the “ loke ” on Sunday afternoon ? ’ 

Now it was Patsy’s turn to look confused and more than a trifle 
proud, a little arch and very pretty. 

‘I just went for a walk after dinner!’ 

Rose, who knew exactly with what hopes people went for a 
walk in the ‘loke,’ did not smile, but gave a comprehending nod. 

‘You thought you might meet someone ?’ 

‘I didn’t know!’ Patsy, half smiling, was piling the contents 
of an open drawer on her arm. That was precisely the answer 
Rose herself would have made to such a question. But she hungered 
for more. 

‘You didn’t expect this one, though!’ 

‘No, that I didn’t!’ 

‘What was he like?” It was an effort to say that. 

‘He was a gentleman!’ Then with a flash of intelligence, 
‘He was like Mr. Curtice!’ 

There was no answer, and Patsy levered herself to her feet, 
and carried her bundle of carefully washed and folded things into 
the other room. Rose stood by the dismantled dressing-table, 
her lips parted, her hand below her left breast. Her face was 
turned and she gazed out over the roofs of the town, unseeing. 
There was no doubt now. It hardly occurred to her to ask herself 
at that moment why he should have gone to Holgate. It seemed 
natural enough. Here was the girl back again. 

From that moment, Rose went on with the clearing of the room, 
with the feeling of one who is lame and must step carefully. One 
by one the familiar articles were displaced, and the fact gave her 
a sort of perverse satisfaction. It was into that room he had come, 
the last time she had seen him. Just like him. Nothing was 
private, nothing safe from him. He had only to look at you, and 
you gave him what he wanted. If he came now, could she refuse 
him? Notshe. And at moments she almost felt that he had come, 
and was standing there. It was so real to her that she found that 
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Patsy had asked her twice about the chairs, and, having received 
no answer, was looking at her in no small wonderment. Naturally, 
and she hastily disposed of the matter. Let them stand on the 
landing, better out of the way than having to move them to scrub 
the floor. 

‘Help me to move the chest!’ she added. ‘Then you’ll have 
the floor clear to be scrubbed!’ And feeling that the child was 
not quite satisfied, and was still staring at her, she added: 

‘I was just thinking of what we might do next.’ 

They were getting on well. Should she hurry and make a start 
on the guest-room below, to-night ? No, that meant having things 
standing on the first-floor landing. It wasn’t right for Him. 
Besides, it was getting dusk and the girl had worked well. She had 
put in a good evening at it. 

At least, so Rose told herself. Had she been by habit more 
inquisitive about the nature of her own feelings, she might have 
noticed that her conclusions were partly due to a change of mood. 
She had had a shock and she had mastered it. But like all such 
experiences, it had its after effects. She wanted to be alone now, 
to relinquish the effort of keeping up appearances. She wanted to 
relax. Her heart was tired of beating, her spirit of that agonising 
mixture of hope and dread. She wanted to cover her face with her 
hands and cry out: ‘ Oh, if I could only see him again!’ She was 
sure, somehow, that the very look of her would bring back to his 
face the smile that had once lighted it, and the difference that twenty 
years might have made in either of them never even occurred to her. 

But at the same moment, the thrill was more than she could 
bear, and she could hardly refrain from covering her face with her 
hands ... She awoke from this trance of indecision at the voice 
of her niece : 

‘What next, Aunt Rose ?’ 

It was sensible enough. Everything that could be moved, 
covered, cleared on one side had been dealt with. There only 
remained a few personal things. She pulled herself together. 

‘That will do nicely. You needn’t stop any longer, dear. 
You'll be glad to go and get your father his supper. And I shan’t 
want you to-morrow night after all.’ 

‘ All right, Aunt Rose. Just as you like. I can always come 
across if you say.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall need to bother. It will be another thing 
next week when He’s away. Then we shall have to get on with the 
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rooms, and have them done in good time before He comes 
back. He’s only going for a fortnight now.’ 

‘Isee. Yes, the things are bigger downstairs, aren’t they ? and 
that study, Aunt Rose!’ 

‘We shall manage, I daresay.’ It was her own privilege to 
smile at the Rector and the way he kept the study, but she wasn’t 
going to allow young Patsy to take any liberties. 

‘Run you along. You needn’t latch the door, I shall hear 
Him come in.’ 

‘All right. Good night, then!’ 

‘Good night!’ 

The light footstep diminished as the girl descended the upper 
flight, crossed the landing, and took the lower. There was a 
moment’s pause, filled with faint sounds of shoes being changed. 
Minx! Just to cross the Alley! No, not really. Rose sympa- 
thised. She knew the value of hats, shoes and gloves, all those 
essentially feminine details. Then the door was opened and 
closed. 

Left alone in the dismantled room, Rose gathered up the one 
or two personal things that remained and traversed the landing. 
Putting down what she was carrying, she crossed her arms upon 
her breast, for the feeling of disturbance she experienced was so 
physical that it almost amounted to indigestion, an inconvenience 
from which she had never suffered. She stood awaiting she knew 
not what. Had she been asked, she would have replied confidently 
enough : 

‘Waiting to give the Rector his supper, of course!’ 

So much was her life a matter of habit that she stood, half 
listening to the over-loud beating of her heart, half for the sounds 
of the Rector’s return. 

‘T shall hear Him come in!’ Her mind seemed to have stopped 
at those words. She didn’t want to think. She wanted a rest from 
thinking. She formed no concrete image of the incident of which 
her niece had told her. If she pictured it at all, it was the ‘ loke’ 
as she remembered it, herself standing there before an elder bush 
in blossom, and Phil coming up to her. On all that vague suspense 
broke a sound. It pinned her attention in a moment, two floors 
below as it was. She could not have said if she were expecting it, 
or surprised by it. It ceased. Her heart, which had missed a beat, 
went on. 

The front door had opened and closed. 
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Of course, what more natural, the Rector returning from his 
meeting, for supper. That was what she had been expecting. 
But the way the door had been opened and closed was not that of 
the hearty confident man who was her master. Nor was it his 
time to return, not by three-quarters of an hour. She must excuse 
herself for not being ready, and go down and hasten the preparations 
for his supper. Yet she neither spoke nor moved. Then, in the 
silence of the house below her she heard a cough—a dreadful shatter- 
ing one. That moved her. With immense difficulty, she took 
two steps to the door, and spoke on to the landing: 

‘Who is it?’ 

No voice replied to her and she did not really need an answer. 
Steps laboured on the stairs, mounted the lower flight, crossed the 
landing and embarked upon the upper. She stood petrified, and 
as if it were a fate she could in nowise forgo, watched a figure 
emerge from the well of the house, cross the upper landing, and make 
for the door of her room, ignoring her, where she stood back inside 
the opposite one, in the dusk. There was an exclamation of irritated 
disappointment, as he came in sight of the dismantled chamber, 
he turned on his heel and saw her. 

‘There you are !’ he said in a matter-of-fact tone, but a hoarse 
voice. 

She could not move, and he,—she divined his smile and it pinned 
her to the spot,—stepped up to her, stretched out his hand and 
touched her neck, and she could not forbear turning her cheek 
against that hand in a caress. But her voice contained expostula- 
tion and reproach. 

‘Phil!’ 

‘You haven’t forgotten !’ 

His voice was coarsened and hardened, and was above all the 
voice of a sick or exhausted man. But against all reason she went 
on: 

‘ Whatever are you doing ? ’ in a tone that implied no prohibition 
but invitation to go on doing it. 

‘I’ve come back!’ It would have been jocular had it not 
been pathetic and domineering at once. He was daring her to 
object, and successfully. She could only say: 

‘But, Phil, does the Rector know ?’ 

He didn’t answer, but still smiling drew her towards him. She 
saw him plainly enough to notice his grizzled hair, the lines in his 
face, something about his general air and clothes that she would 
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have called ‘ not respectable ’ in anyone else, a faint odour of not 
having washed, and another of spirits. But, as he compelled her, 
all that was unreal. The old Phil stood there and was going to kiss 
her, and she closed her eyes, from some obscure instinct that he 
would see too much in them. His kiss thrilled her as it always had, 
and she could only stand there and let him do as he liked. No 
lengths would have seemed too great for him to go to, but he 
suddenly broke away from her coughing, and when he had managed 
to control the cough, he wheezed so that she cried out : 

‘Phil, you’re not well!’ 

‘I’m no worse than usual!’ he muttered, and it cut her to the 
heart. It was the speech of a man who didn’t care what happened 
to him, who had ceased to care for a long while. She pushed 
forward a chair. 

‘Sit down!’ But when he sat down, listlessly enough now the 
gust of excitement had left him, the whole nature of the situation 
broke upon her, her pride in the Rectory, her duty to the Rector, 
her own complicity in this visitation, and she lamented. 

‘Whatever shall I do? He’ll be in directly.’ 

‘Well, you needn’t tell him!’ 

She almost gasped at the audacity of the inference. 

‘I shall be all right here!’ he added, lest she should have mis- 
taken him. 

‘Oh, I couldn’t, Phil! Tell him lies ?’ 

‘Couldn’t you?’ He might just as well have said straight out : 
‘What have you been doing all these years?’ Instead he just 
sighed. ‘Very well. Tell him what you like. Tell the police. 
They’ll soon be after me, I should think!’ 

‘Oh no, oh no!’ 

‘You see.’ 

‘Phil, you’ve got a cold.’ 

‘Shouldn’t wonder’ and he added with a gleam of malice, ‘I 
slept under a stack at Holgate ! ’ 

‘Phil!’ There was in her voice the affectionate chiding of a 
mother for a bad child, the half-detached remonstrance of a mistress, 
the practical sense of the Rector’s housekeeper. The latter element 
triumphed. 

‘Come along and have a good hot bath while I put the guest- 
room bed ready !’ 

It seemed to help her to speak like that, she moved with a 
confidence that had been missing from her since Patsy had said 
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those fateful words earlier in the evening. There was another side 
to it, though, and she justified herself immediately : 

‘I can’t help what he says!’ 

She turned to Phil who had risen with more alacrity than he had 
yet shown. 

‘ By God you've said it,’ he ejaculated, in spite of a slight 
shrinking on her part from what she felt to be the vulgarity of the 
phrase. ‘Get me a bath, as hot as you like, that’s a good girl!’ 

‘Come then, my dear!’ The tenderness he always evoked 
was flooding her again, and she reached for his hand, as if to help 
him down. But the suggestion, or possibly, the mere influence of 
her presence, for it was difficult for anyone not to feel comfortable 
and cared for when Rose spoke so, was acting on him like magic. 
He preceded her with febrile zest. 

‘ And I could do with a tumbler of hot whisky and water, and 
something to eat. He’s got some whisky, I suppose ?’ 

‘Of course we have.’ She bustled after him, finding instant 
relief in action, and fierce joy in doing anything for him. The 
thwarted stored-up, never-dissipated feelings of all those years were 
suddenly released. Her fingers trembled but with eagerness. She 
switched on the light in the bathroom, turned on the taps, went 
to the cupboard contrived next the cistern, and found for him spot- 
less, well-aired linen, and clean towels that lay baking in that 
delectable place, tapped on the door, and pushed the lot into his 
bare arms with a smile in which endearment and willingly abrogated 
modesty mixed. She ran downstairs, no weakness in her knees 
now, set the kettle on the gas, scurried from pantry to larder, 
loading a tray, then up again, and to the cupboard, for sheets for 
the bed, that she spread never so deftly in all her life, and between 
which she pushed the rubber hot-water bottle that she filled at the 
tap by the cistern. 

Then down again, damp with exertion in the mild summer night, 
and perhaps affected by the sudden softening of all that tenderness 
that had been parched in her so long. 

She filled the tumbler with hot water, ascended to the dining- 
room for whisky, and had but set it on the tray when she heard 
the door open, and the Rector’s step in the hall. The sound froze 
her to the spot. All very easy to speak bravely under the spell 
Phil cast on her. But her other self, without his physical presence, 
faced with the habit of her daily life for all these years, and the 
Rector, quailed. 
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She heard him hang up his hat, and put his stick in the stand. 

He came straight into the dining-room, as the light was burning. 

‘ You’ve forestalled me, Rose. And I’m earlier than I expected. 
How did you guess? It’s very acceptable. But I don’t think I 
want whisky ! ’ 

She tried to speak, but no sound came from her lips. He did not 
notice it at first. 

‘ Anyone called ?’ 

Odd, he didn’t seem to hear faint but distinct sounds from the 
bathroom above. He looked at her sharply. In her distress, the 
words she had tried to say were half-protest. 

‘Oh! I can’t tell you a lot of lies!’ 

But the sound was incoherent and she saw the Rector looking 
at her in concerned surprise. 

‘What’s the matter, Rose ?’ 

Standing with one hand on the table for the support she now 
needed as much as ever, she managed to get out: 

‘Mr. Phil!’ 

Then it was his turn to start. She raised one hand as if to ward 
off some reprimand which he was far enough from delivering. His 
intelligence was working quickly enough now that it was roused. 
He seemed to take in the tray and its contents at a glance, and to 
half-turn his head as if to catch the sound from upstairs. 

‘My brother Phil?’ he demanded, incredulous but firm. 

She nodded. For a moment they stood staring at each other, 
and what they might have done next remained doubtful. 

Then, above them, there was the sound of a door flung open, 
and steps on the landing across to the guest-room. The Rector 
seemed to gather himself together. 

‘T’ll tell you when to bring the tray !’ he said, and she replied, 

‘Very good, sir!’ They had not spoken to each other in such 
tones for years. There was no disobeying him anyhow, and she 
stood rigidly beside the table, listening to the voices upstairs inter- 
changing brief sentences, with pauses in between. 

The bell rang, and she carried the tray up. Phil was sitting up 
in bed with one of the Rector’s spare jackets over the pyjamas she 
had borrowed for him. He was several shades better than when 
she had first seen him. Or it might be the light, of course. That 
assurance of his had returned and he had ceased to cough. The 
Rector, on the other hand, was resting one elbow on the post of the 
frame of the bed, as if he had received a blow, and was recovering, 
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his head was bent, his eyes on the carpet, his face had shrunk, 
fallen in. Treading softly, she put down her tray, drew up a small 
table to the bedside, re-deposited the tray on it, and stood back. 
She turned squarely to the Rector. 

‘ Shall I get supper now, sir ?’ 

The Rector made a noise that sounded like something between 
assent and ‘ Supper ’ in an interrogative form, as if demanding who 
could think of such things under such circumstances. She had just 
grip enough of herself to assume the former to say : 

‘Yes, sir. Is there anything else for Mr. Phil to-night?’ 

The Rector raised his head for an instant. 

‘Eh? No, nothing!’ and allowed his head to drop again. 

She withdrew, but as she passed out of the room she could not 
forbear to turn and look at Phil. He was just tilting the whisky 
into the steaming tumbler, and he made a face at her. It was at 
once inviting, dominating, shameless, and comic. She gave him in 
exchange the warmth of her smile, the cherishing of her eyes, she 
even drew her lips together and made the gesture of the kiss he could 
have had at the least sign. Then she drew the door close behind 
her and went down and busied herself with the Rector’s supper. 

He came down preoccupied, looking years older, walking stiffly, 
as if his joints refused their office. 

She had made him the nicest supper she could think of, partly 
from compunction, for she had the weight of deceit lying heavy on 
her, only counterbalanced by the joy of having Phil in the house 
again, partly from sense of duty and the pleasure she took in it. 
As he sat down absently before it, he said : 

‘Mr. Philip has finished; you can take his tray!’ 

‘Yes, sir!’ It was like him to think of that and to wish her 
not to be put to any trouble over her work, about which he didn’t 
otherwise understand the first thing, bless him. 

She went up, the Rector’s dutiful and well-treated servant, and 
tapped on the door. There was no answer. She tapped again, 
then gently opened it and went in. 

Phil was sitting up in bed, a faint smile on his face, the dis- 
ordered tray by his side. He watched her calmly as she came 
forward to take it. 

‘I thought you might be asleep !’ she said, more in self-defence 
than for any need there was to make such an explanation, for, 
inside the room, and under his eye, she became immediately a 
different woman. 
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‘You didn’t need bidding to come in!’ he mocked her faintly, 
and she could not and would not deny it. Instead she leaned over 
him. 

‘Do you feel better now ?’ 

‘Yes. You haven’t altered much !’ 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ She was proud and flattered and wanted 
him to see that, and couldn’t bear to tell him that he had changed, 
much and disastrously. He was looking at her and she hastily took 
the only means she was sure of, to cover her deep concern. She put 
her arms round him and her cheek against his. He didn’t resist, 
but took that tribute rather as a right. Then, as she felt the spark 
of excitement kindled in him, she gently laid him back on his pillow. 

‘There, now get a good night’s rest. That’s what you want!’ 

He made a little sound, half scoffing, half contented, but he lay 
still and she could see he was dreadfully exhausted and comatose 
with unaccustomed comfort and food. 

‘Shall I put the light out ?’ 

He only grunted. She lifted the tray, and with soft steps she 
crossed to the door, turned the light off and slipped out. 

Once more the Rector’s housekeeper, she descended the two 
flights of stairs, and went about her duties with the calm assurance 
of practice and devotion. Then she mounted to the dining-room, 
very quietly. 

The Rector had pushed aside the food she had brought, part 
eaten, as though with effort, and was staring moodily at the plants 
in the fireplace. 

He seemed to hear her and started up. 

‘Come along, Rose, I’ve finished !’ 

‘Yes, sir!’ 

As she began gathering the things together he said with evident 
effort : 

‘It seems an odd thing to say, Rose, after all these years. 
But I can trust you, can’t I!’ 

‘Why, yes, of course.’ 

‘ You understand that no one must know of Mr. Phil’s being here. 
I can’t say how serious the consequences might be, because I don’t 
know, without enquiry. But no one must know, and he must go 
to-morrow, as soon as it’s dark!’ 

Oh, must he? She knew in a moment she had been too lucky, 
that the dear prize of his presence in the house, that warmed her 
heart, stirred her to the vitals, made her want to hum a hymn tune 
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to herself as she moved about, was not for her. It was too much, 
too good, she’d been without it all these years, and she wasn’t going 
to be allowed it now. A hot rage fought in her with a chill, long- 
established resignation. She kept her head down over the business 
of ranging things on the tray, and said : 

‘ Very well, Mr. Edmund. You can trust me, of course!’ 

It nearly choked her, but she got it out. 

‘I’m very glad to hear it, though I didn’t doubt it, of course. 
Now, the question is whom else have we to think of ? I suppose 
no one saw him come in. It was nearly dark.’ 

‘Yes, and who should recognise him ?’ 

She paused in her occupation, her mind full of Phil’s altered 
face, listless mood, and dreadful cough. She was quite surprised 
to find she had helped the Rector in his trouble, whatever it was. 

‘Very shrewd. Quite right. Curell might remember, though ! ’ 

‘ He’d be indoors, with his newspaper waiting for his supper.’ 
She disposed of her brother-in-law tolerantly. Seeing the Rector 
was not quite convinced she added : ‘ I’d just sent that young Patsy 
home to see to it!’ 

The effect of this was the reverse of what she intended. The 
Rector almost jumped. 

‘What about that child ?’ 

‘She was gone, before he came. Some minutes. I don’t think 
she could possibly have seen him. I'll speak to her if you like!’ 

‘ Better not. Unless you can discover if she noticed. Would 
she say anything to you if she saw a stranger come into the house ? ’ 

‘ She’d think it was one of your visitors, like the gentleman you 
had the other day!’ 

‘Probably. Yes.’ The Rector agreed and it satisfied him. He 
added securely : ‘ In any case, she couldn’t possibly recognise him ! ’ 

The moment he said that a great gulf yawned before her. It had 
never dawned on her Patsy would recognise him. Instead of lifting 
the tray, she let her hands rest on the table and leaned her weight 
on them, as if it had suddenly become too much for her. 

‘ We’d better make certain!’ she got out weakly. ‘She’s not 
coming until the evening after next. She needn’t come then. I 
told her we don’t. want to get on as fast as I thought!’ 

‘That’s fortunate so far!’ He didn’t seem to have noticed 
anything, and she went on in the most level tone she could com- 
mand: ‘There’s Mrs. Allman. She’s coming in the daytime to do 
the top floor. Shall I stop her?’ 
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‘No, I don’t think so. He must stay in his room anyhow!’ 
The Rector passed his hand over his anguished brow. ‘There, 
that’s all I can think of to-night. I’mgoingup. Ifthere’s anything 
else I’ll see you at breakfast ! ’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Edmund !’ 

When she had done, she went up too. She was still under 
the influence of the shock that her discovery had given her. That 
girl, seeing him in the ‘loke!’ What an unlucky chance! It 
made the deception so much greater. The old passive burying 
of her love for Phil within her, had become such a habit, so much 
a part of her, that it disturbed her but little. She had acted a part 
for so many years, and for Phil’s sake that it had ceased to be an 
effort. But the danger that that young Patsy might recognise him 
was a new responsibility. She knew only too well how Phil affected 
young girls. 

She undressed slowly. It was a relief to have her clothes off. 
She padded softly about, as if any sound, the mere folding and laying 
aside of clothes might awaken some sleeping danger. But when she 
sluiced her neck and arms with cold water her mood changed. 
How tired, how desperately tired she was, but she could sleep, 
because there, within a few yards of her, Phil was sleeping better 
than he could have slept this many a night. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PHIL’S HOME-COMING. 


Pair Courtice had looked about him, with one of his rare spasms 
of pleasureable excitement. 

‘ Yes, put me down here !’ he replied to the mate of the driver 
of the lorry in which he was riding, who was prodding him awake 
out of the half-comatose condition into which he had fallen. He 
didn’t move, but half lay, with his chin bumping on the tail-board. 
He didn’t know why he told them to put him down there. He 
hardly remembered the words he had said, and only recognised in 
a general way that he was amongst the type of field and hedgerow, 
tree and lane, which had been familiar to him asa boy. His stomach 
and his head were both utterly empty, he pulled himself together 
with a shrug, buttoned his jacket and looked about him. 

It was no good standing there. He was becoming faint and 
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chilled, and the grass wetted his ankles. He moved forward 
resentfully and painfully. A walk of a few hundred yards did him 
a little good. His blood began to circulate, and, with his raincoat 
over his left arm, he felt, somehow, that most people would see, as 
the mate in the lorry had done, that he had been a gentleman, 
without enquiring too closely how long ago it might have been and 
would give him attention, find him food and the means to wash 
himself and shave. ... He came to four cross-roads, marked 
with a plainly painted signpost. 

When he read it, he gave a kind of gasp and stood staring at 
it. What had he said to those chaps? He remembered a vague 
general idea that he must go and see his brother Edmund who would 
give him some money. At the very worst, Edmund would give 
him some, even if only to avoid the scandal his presence must 
cause. It was dangerous, he knew, he had no idea how long the 
memories of the authorities might be, but he had been through so 
much, and no longer thought very clearly or continuously that he 
had felt it was worth trying. The men on the lorry had said 
something to him, and he hadn’t understood, hadn’t cared much. 
Now, here he was ‘ Six Miles to Holgate.’ Well, he would go there, 
and have a look round. If there were anyone who recognised him 
still and cared a bit for him, they might do something about it. 
Tears came into his eyes at the thought of his plight. It wasn’t 
fair, he had never had a chance, everything was against him, he 
had been happy at Holgate once. He would go there. 

There had always been, ever since birth, a strain of self-indulgence 
in him, and with the long waste of the years, and gradual loss and 
lowering of opportunity, he had begun to see himself as a victim, 
and self-indulgence began to turn to self-pity. How happy he had 
been as a boy at Holgate! Why couldn’t he be happy there again ? 

‘Everyone used to be so pleasant!’ he said to himself, and 
genuinely believed that it was something outside himself, not his 
fault that made them so very different to-day. Had someone 
tackled him urgently on the point with: ‘ Whose fault is that ? 
What did you do to keep them so?’ he might have dissolved in 
tears that were maudlin, or in sulks that were obdurate: ‘I know, 
I know, my fault!’ or ‘ My fault, of course, it always is!’ 

Standing alone, in the summer sunshine, on the smooth, black 
course of the tarmac’d road, he missed just the incentive to either 
mood. Instead there came upon him a sudden wave of home- 
sickness, never so terrible to any adolescent as to the weak-nerved 
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man at the change of life. He experienced a sudden urgency to be 
within sight of that place where he had been a happy, spoiled and 
thoughtless boy, to inhale those scents, to bury himself in the 
associations that he was far from picturing to himself were gone, 
forty years behind him. The Past, with its glamour that arises 
precisely from the fact that it is irrevocably past, bemused and 
dazzled him. He took the next turning, and plunged along the by- 
road that led agross country. 

It led him, as he gradually remembered, pursuing it, within 
sight of the chimneys of the farm, and the church tower amid the 
straggling roofs ot the village street, half a mile farther on. Turning 
again into the westward-running main road, he came shortly to a gap 
in the hedge that gave upon a grassy-rutted bush-and-tree-impeded 
lane, half-full of wild flowers, its banks rotten with rabbit burrows. 

‘The “loke,”’ he cried with almost frantic emotion. He 
would have been astonished to have been told that he was tired out, 
footsore, ill, weak-minded, and that the place offered him shelter 
and rest, and privacy, and mawkish sentimental refreshment of 
memory. He went along far enough to be out of sight and sound of 
the road and flung himself down. 

At first he could only breathe hard, with the exertion of his 
walk, his poor condition, and the moving associations of the place. 
But gradually its peace, the utter platitude of its silence, the irrele- 
vance of the growing things all about him, the rabbits and birds 
and other small animals, all going about their business, unseen and 
scarcely heard, without concerning themselves except to avoid him, 
revived and almost challenged him. And enough of his old 
fastidiousness clung to him, to make him take off his under-garments, 
put on his raincoat, dry the former in the sun, with a faint grin of 
pleasure at the feel of the air and warmth on his skin. He made 
such toilet as he could, found, by rumaging through his pockets, 
a roll he had taken from the breakfast table, and a stick of chocolate 
he had got from an automatic machine. He could swallow now 
and did so. After that, he rolled up his raincoat into a pillow and 
composed himself to sleep. 

It was perhaps the best sleep he had enjoyed for many a day. 
The sun was warm on him without being scorching, the air was 
fresh, there might even have been some medicine in the fact that 
he had come back to that to which he was native. He lay there, in 
complete beatitude, looking at the leaves waving gently above 
his head, the small blossoms and tufts upon the grasses, —— to 
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and fro. He was free now to indulge in comfortable imaginings 
about things as they were not. It is true that if he moved, his limbs 
were stiff and sore, his feet raw, his head swimming and his chest 
likely to rack him with spasms of coughing. But so long as he kept 
still there, and didn’t breathe too deeply, those inconveniences 
were not too present to him. And what with hopelessness and 
sorrow for himself, he asked nothing better. 

Lying like that, right under the elder bush in the grasses he 
suddenly had a vision. He was not used to such a visitation, but 
between weakness of the head and emptiness of the stomach, it 
seemed to come to him a lot more easily than he would have thought. 
A young girl suddenly appeared in the beaten pathway that ran 
narrow and winding through the more substantial growths of the 
place. She was gazing at the ground before her feet, for she had 
to pick her way; her hands were on her hips and she swayed 
slightly from indecision, petulance, vanity and high heels. But she 
had an extraordinary likeness that made his heart give a sickening 
jump to the one person he would have expected to see there. It 
couldn’t be Rose Abigail, it was nonsense. But it was such extra- 
ordinary likely nonsense that words stuck in his throat, he just 
stared, and the vision passed on. 

When she—it—was gone, he felt worse than ever, between 
excitement and a fear that he was seeing things. She didn’t come 
back. He dragged himself reluctantly to his feet. He couldn’t 
let it go at that. He crept quietly along the bank of the ‘ loke.’ 
Like that he would soon see if it were really someone or just a figure 
of his disordered brain. The bushes were very high and thick and 
the going was not easy. At times he had to descend into the 
‘loke’ itself. He couldn’t see anyone. The little beaten path 
amid the grasses and busbes went on and on, but there was no one 
on it. This gave him a queer mixture of relief and alarm. If it 
wasn’t Rose Abigail he needn’t get into such a state, could sit down 
and rest again. On the other hand, the vision was too real. He 
must be jolly bad. Look here. The ‘loke’ was petering out. He 
was getting near, unbearably near to the point where it wandered 
out into the apology for a village street, along the bank of the 
Rectory garden. 

‘Bah !’ he said to himself in annoyance, and fatigue, shrinking 
from looking over that familiar hedge and seeing strangers— 
strangers—people he didn’t know and didn’t want to know—in 
possession of that peaceful old place, where he had existed in such 
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comfort before he got into all his troubles. The fact that he would 
not have been happy there many days, the fact that his troubles 
were almost exclusively his own fault, both of which he might have 
acknowledged in other moods, did not affect him in his present one. 
There, he knew only too well were the fat straddling currant, the 
squatter prickly gooseberry bushes, there were the rows of potatoes, 
the carefully sticked peas and beans, the diminutive shapes of 
radishes and larger roots just showing. There, right at the end next 
him, was the dung-heap, replenished from the ‘loke’ whenever 
his father spoke to old Abigail about it. There was the hotbed, 
the asparagus and the turfs in which the marrows grew. How 
plentiful and well found it had all been. Beyond that, what 
comfort and ease. His eyes filled with tears, not of sentiment 
or remorse, but of weakness and rage to think that someone should 
have it all while he scrambled about in the ‘ loke,’ like one of the 
helpless tramps that used to be given food and plenty and even a 
drink, at the back door by the capable good-natured girls in the 
liberally served warm busy old kitchen. 

That brought him back to a sense of the present, he dashed his 
hand across his eyes and turned away. He wasn’t going begging 
at his own home. He wasn’t so ill as he had thought. He must 
have been asleep and dreaming when he thought he saw Rose 
Abigail go by. But clearly enough she wasn’t there, he must have 
seen her surely. He would go back, though, now that he was 
reminded of her. The other end of the ‘loke’ came out near the 
farm. He would see if Abigail was still there. He must be careful, 
he had a dim sense of that, but if the Abigails were gone he might 
beg some food there, and get some news as to how he was to find his 
way to his brother’s house. 

So he descended from the bank and threaded his way along the 
narrow path in the depth of the ‘ loke.’ It was shady here and 
pleasant, and he went slowly and moodily. There was no hurry, 
Heaven knew. 

He came round a mound of brambles, and stopped as though he 
had received a punch in the stomach. That, in fact, was what 
it felt like. There, only a yard or two away, sitting on a stump 
beneath a torn tree, which had effectually screened her from him, 
sat a girl, that same girl, with her little modern hat off. There was 
no doubt about it this time. The colour, the shape of the head 
were all too well known, and against his will, the ejaculation burst 
from his throat, 
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Rose !’ 

She looked at him steadily and once more the illusion cleared. 
If it were Rose, she’d be more excited. And it could not be Rose, 
for all the likeness. Rose was nearly his own age. This was a girl. 
He looked at her, a connoisseur not of women so much as of 
femininity. There was no doubt left in him. 

It was not Rose, but it was something more important to him. 
He was uncertain of himself with men, particularly with those who 
had known him some time. He had been given so many chances. 
But when it came to a nice little thing like this, who had never 
set eyes on him before, his vanity was intact, his self-assurance as 
complete as ever. And there was also a spice of curiosity. It 
couldn’t be coincidence that here, within a quarter of a mile of 
Abigail’s farm, there should exist a girl who so exactly resembled 
the Rose Abigail he remembered, unless related to her. That gave 
him an advantage too. He knew that one of the strongest leads 
with the half-child, half-woman of that age was the avuncular. 
Know more about ’em than they knew about themselves. So he 
began, carefully summoning from the back of his memory, a tag of 
the local dialect : 

* You gave me a nice start, young woman!’ She smiled faintly, 
and he saw at once, with gratification, the look on her face such as 
young animals have, when they allow their noses to be stroked. 
He walked quietly up to her, careful to do nothing startling, and 
sat down beside her. He didn’t know exactly where all this was 
going to lead, but woman, of one sort or another, was the perennial 
source of food and shelter, he did not want to repeat his experiences 
of the hospitality of the male sex, such as he had received, gratefully 
enough, in dire want, from the watchman on the road or the waiter 
in the hotel. He wanted someone to care about him, not to laugh 
at him, help him out of pity or for money. And in the background 
there was always the chance of amorous dalliance that, fitful in its 
attraction now, was in his experience the surest way of obtaining the 
necessities of life. He had had to rely on it more than once. 

‘And what might you be doing here?’ he asked her. 

He thought he knew. The ‘loke’ had always been the place 
for hopeful ‘ walking out.’ Well, he would ‘ walk out’ with her, 
if there was a prospect of food and kindness at the back of it. He 
hadn’t quite made up his mind about her. She was a little new to 
his experience. She had the self-possession of the shop-girl, but 
she was less desperately dressed than most of them. She was not 
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a teacher or clerk, there was nothing of the spectacles and type- 
writer about her. She was nota lady. There was something about 
her he hadn’t quite placed. He soon found out what it was. She 
just got up and went. Left him sitting. Independent. She 
hadn’t money of her own, but must have a good job. Girls with 
inferior or mediocre jobs were only too pleased to have him sit 
beside them—or had been, when they had had the chance. He was 
so disconcerted that a genuine regret crept into his voice. 

‘Don’t go!’ and groped for the next thing that would hold her 
attention. And, of course, he must know if she were related to the 
Abigails. He didn’t want to run into the old people who would 
remember him. But Rose—Ah ! if this were a girl of Rose’s. Rose 
still cared for him, he felt. 

‘Do people tell you you’re very like someone ?’ was what he 
got out. 

She coloured a bit and seemed pleased. 

‘ You want to know a good deal! ’ was her answer. She wasn’t 
offended, hadn’t moved any farther away. Now was the moment. 
He closed his eyes and put his head in his hand. It acted. He 
heard a nice, sympathetic voice : 

‘ Are you all right ?’ and hastened to reassure her. He only 
wanted to ask her a question. That would keep her a bit, and in 
fact she showed no signs of moving farther away. 

‘Who lives at the farm?’ he asked her. 

‘ A farmer,’ she answered, and he nearly laughed, though — 
from vexation. He rather admired her pert competence. He 
pressed her, and she admitted that old Abigail was still there. The 
thing now was to find out what relation she was and he said bluntly : 

‘Is Rose your mother ? ’ 

‘Mother’s dead !’ 

Of course, he had it now. She was the daughter of the other 
sister, who had the shop in Flower Pot End, and she’d be staying 
here with her grandparents. No good to him, then, he wasn’t going 
to the farm to meet old Abigail and his wife. They knew him too 
well. 

There was one thing left, however, mainly vanity, but partially 
the constant need in which he stood, of a woman to be kind to him. 
If he couldn’t get anything else out of her, he could get some of that 
bliss that only a woman’s arms could give him. He told her so. 
Just a kind look. It seldom failed and didn’t now. He possessed 
himself of her hands, with the ease of practice, begging her not to 
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leave him with a desperation that was half real. She took it so 
kindly that he began to diagnose a love affair gone wrong—or was it 
merecuriosity. Hither, or both, would account for her presence, alone 
in the ‘loke.’ She gave him cheek, told him to find out the person 
she reminded him of, but by this time she couldn’t take her eyes 
away from his. She was feeling intrigued and flattered he could see, 
and he himself was beginning to feel some small excitement, though 
she was too young and untouched to be much good tohim. Not like 
the Rose of long ago. The likeness added a faint piquancy. She 
would yield soon. All women did when he looked at them like that. 
Then suddenly he was shocked and annoyed. A young man 
stalked along the path, a mere boy, but a big well-grown one with 
the look of belonging to one of the services. This was, of course, 
her reason for being alone in the ‘loke’ like that. The little —— 
She might have told him, but of course she wouldn’t. Liked to 
have her bit of fun with both, or even possibly hoped to bring the 
young man to heel by jealousy. Meanwhile the young man looked 
awkward, and was moving forward. Philip Curtice had been in 
such a situation before, and was in no doubt as to what todo. He 
had a special ‘ parade ’ look at command. It held the young man. 
He slunk off, his glance falling. He was beaten. Philip turned 
to the girl, quite ready to say: ‘I told you so!’ But this time 
he had miscalculated. She jumped up and ran after the young 
man. Unpleasant, but definite. She must really mean it. He 
caught her eye with a wink of complicity, but it hadn’t stopped her. 
Left alone he sat some time sourly scowling at the grass. Life 
was hard, things were beastly. .He wanted some food and a bath, 
and a means of getting to his brother’s Rectory. It was no good 
sitting there, he didn’t want to see that girl and the young man 
again, apart from the risk that they might say something to old 
Abigail, and get him into trouble. 
He rose laboriously to his feet and set wearily about the business. 
When, rather more than twenty-four hours later, he found 
himself in the streets of the City he had once known so well, he 
was nearer to collapse than ever. He had been at all sorts of shifts 
to obtain a little food with his few remaining coppers, and to beg 
such assistance as he could from passing conveyances. The food 
didn’t seem to do him much good. What he wanted was a drink, 
a long one and a strong, and what between the regulations that 
governed the sale of it, and the price to which it had risen, he found 
it very difficult to obtain. The only things left to him were his 
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manner and appearance. Drivers of vans were still impressed 
when he asked to be taken up, and gave him help. 

And here he was. On the whole, he was grateful to the dusk. 
He picked his way from the market-place, by Cross Street into 
South Street, and turned down the passage that led under the 
shadow of the tower of the church. He was dimly conscious that 
the place was altered, but was too tired and beat to have said 
what the change was. It was a quieter street than he remem- 
bered, more houses shut up after business hours, fewer people 
about. 

He had a sudden moment of panic. Had the place been pulled 
down and altered? All the weaker elements in his nature rushed 
suddenly to his undermining. His brother, the house into which 
they had come when they left Holgate, there were the only solid 
things remaining in a life of failure and degradation. He looked up 
and looked forward to them as the only constant elements in a world 
that was wasting to nothing within him. He almost ran down 
Church Alley. 

No! It was all right. The Rectory still stood next the fruit 
shop. Curell—that was the name which formed the entrance to 
the rookery called Flower Pot End. The substantial old houses, 
the pleasantness of the well-laid-out churchyard in that rather 
drab district, changing for the worse, reassured him. 

So much so, that, in spite of the fact that he felt so ill, some 
spark of the old impishness that had been his, flared up. He went 
straight up to the door. It would be a surprise for Edmund. How 
should he announce himself? Why should he announce himself 
at all? Why not just go in and say: 

‘Here I am!’ 

That was, after all, the main thing. Confront old Edmund with 
a fait accompli. He hadn’t forgotten that phrase. He wanted 
money, he wanted someone to be nice tohim. Above all, he wanted 
a rest. He must have it. 

He went straight up to the front door and turned the solid brass 
knob. The door was unlatched. He grinned. They weren’t 
nervous. 

He had not bargained for the shock the hall gave him, though, 
once he was inside. Hardly a thing changed. Stone slab that 
sounded slightly beneath the feet, then boards polished so that they 
gleamed like dark water, a strip of soundless linoleum curving down 
the basement stairs, the edge of the thick soft carpet under the 
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arch, the upper stairs ascending, the peep though the glass door 
at the back, all ghostly in the dusk. The hat and coat rack of the 
hearty old-fashioned sort, that seemed to say, ‘Come on, as many 
of you as will, there’s room for all!’ was such as he hadn’t seen 
since last he quitted this very place, all those years ago. Then, the 
exertion of that last quarter of a mile, or the altered atmosphere on 
coming from the street into that still confined place, or the rapid 
variation in his emotions, or all of them, suddenly took him by the 
throat and he coughed, painfully and loud. It echoed in the silence 
of the apparently empty house. 

Somewhere above there was a faint sound of movement, and a 
voice came down to him. 

‘Who is it?’ 

Then he did really feel bad. He had no doubt that it was 
Rose’s voice, but in his condition at the moment, Rose was not a 
living woman he had once known so much as an abstraction, a 
figure-head. She stood, in his then state, for all the comfort and 
security he had once known, for the someone who would be kind 
to him in an unkind world. At all costs he must find her, and he 
set foot on the stairs. Then he found he was hardly equal to it. 
He mounted, step by step, painfully. First floor, the familiar doors 
of bedrooms, and bathroom, all shut. She must be on the second 
storey. He mounted. He was nearly done when he reached the 
top. He couldn’t see her at first, and the disappointment nearly 
finished him off. 

Then he did see her. That was Rose, no mistaking her. She 
had broadened and become dignified, but she was absurdly un- 
changed. And his feelings about her were even less so. He saw in 
a moment that he could still do what he liked with her. He reached 
out his hand to her neck, and felt her press herself against it. A 
great load seemed to be lifted, from off his chest. 

She spoke his name, and a yet more intimate feeling began to 
invade him. 

‘You haven’t forgotten!’ he told her, and heard her say : 

‘ Whatever are you doing ?’ 

‘I’ve come back!’ It seemed the obvious thing. Of course 
she had to make a lot of bother as to whether Edmund knew or not. 
Of course Edmund didn’t know, or she would have heard about it. 
Never very bright, poor Rose, but capable and kind-hearted, and 
above all, in love with him. He couldn’t argue, he just kissed her, 
and felt her respond to it. Then he began to cough. That fetched 
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her. He could hear the anxiety in her voice, and it delighted him. 
He was going to be properly looked after again. Of course she had 
to fuss. It was all about him, so he didn’t mind. He let her fuss. 
He knew what the end would be. She was in a great state to know 
if she should tell Edmund or not. He didn’t care. She made him 
sit down, and asked him if he’d got a cold. A cold! Hot bottles 
and hot drinks. He was past laughing now, though, and just 
waited. She’d do something about him in a minute ; he felt secure 
of that. For the rest, he was so absolutely done this time that he 
didn’t care much and the certainty that at last, at long last when 


_ she had exclaimed and fussed her surprise, concern and affection, 


she would care for him, properly, as she always had and as no one 
else ever had, rather confirmed him in just sitting and waiting. It 
wouldn’t be long and he didn’t feel equal to anything else. 

Sure enough, it came, the words he expected : 

‘Come along and have a good hot bath while I put the guest- 
room bed ready !’ 

It was the only thing, the one thing, like a sort of salvation 
out of the Bible. When he acquiesced, she said with even more 
feeling : ‘Come then, my dear!’ took his hand as if to help him. 
He didn’t need helping now. To have a bath, to have the wide old 
comfortable bed, covered with well-aired sheets, to have a supper 
such as Rose only could provide. He felt almost sprightly for a 
moment, enough so to adjure her. 

‘And I could do with a tumbler of hot whisky !’ 

She turned on the light, she turned on the taps, she ushered 
him into the bathroom, with an almost ritual joy which he 
thoroughly reciprocated. With a semi-religious feeling, as of one 
who benefits by confession and absolution, he shed his filthy, dis- 
gusting clothes, as though he suddenly loathed them. He almost 
fell into the bath and soused and soused, moving just enough to 
keep the hot infusion of some salts or stuffs, and the good soap 
Edmund used. He didn’t often have such a bath, might never have 
another, but in the meanwhile he wouldn’t miss much of this one. 
He didn’t, he rolled and rolled until there was no new sensation left 
in his expanded, softened and cleansed body. He got out regret- 
fully and dried himself slowly on the beautiful towel, as dry as the 
bath was wet. His final act of that ritual was to clean his teeth. 
In all his vicissitudes and degradations he had never yet sacrificed 
or abandoned his toothbrush. 

Well, there was nothing more the bathroom could yield him, 
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and kicking aside his heap of clothes—Rose would look after them— 
he padded across to the guest-room, and burrowed into that splendid, 
that monumental bed, that last stronghold of clumsy, Victorian 
care-demanding comfort. It was only then that he noticed voices 
below. He really hadn’t thought beyond the fact of Rose being 
there to look after him. But presumably Edmund had come in. 
He had plenty of affection for Edmund and recognised gladly enough 
that his brother had been generous to him. It was all to the good. 
He hoped Edmund would be still more generous in the near future. 
In the meantime he could really have done without Edmund 
altogether. He could have got along nicely with Rose. He almost 
laughed, but he was so sleepy and comfortable, that he didn’t quite, 
he would have a job to eat his supper, for which he was now more 
than ready. He almost laughed, because, when you came to think 
of it, the house was Edmund’s, the bath and the bed thereof (was 
that out of the Bible ?) and he really mustn’t grudge Edmund his 
home-coming. Probably the poor old thing had been working most 
desperately hard at his parish, and had come in full of its small 
affairs, to be met on the mat, so to speak, by Rose with the news 
that ne’er-do-weel brother Phil had come home unasked. He began 
already to armour himself with that self-pity he found so useful, 
against the ‘scene’ he foresaw. 

Propped on his elbow he waited. He was not quite prepared to 
find Edmund looking so old and worried. His own age he never 
thought about, it was not a matter for congratulation. But 
Edmund had worn less well than he had expected, so far as he 
had expected anything, unless this surprise was a greater blow 
than he allowed for. He found it difficult even now to look upon 
himself as a calamity, but that was what Edmund’s looks inferred. 

‘ Afraid I’ve given you a shock ?’ he greeted his brother, who 
advanced to the foot of the bed, failed to speak, and stood with one 
hand on the rail as if for support. 

‘Phil!’ he got out at last. ‘What am I to do?’ 

That seemed a silly question. Do? 

‘Do nothing, get out of the way while I have my supper,’ was 
Phil’s thought, for he divined that Rose would wait deferentially 
until the Rector had said what he had to say before she brought 
the tray. 

‘ Have you any idea what your position is, as regards the police ?’ 

‘No. It doesn’t matter much. I’ve been miserable enough 
lately. Hand me over!’ 
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‘Hand you over ?’ the Rector’s voice sounded strangled. ‘Is 
that what you expect ?’ 

Of course, Edmund was right. But that didn’t make it any 
better. And at the realisation that the whole thing was only 
another fraud and frost, and that he had come here and got comfort- 
able and must now be turned out again to be a wanderer, a black 
sheep, worst of all a man without money or a comfortable home, 
added to the growing pangs of sheer hunger that had been stimulated 
by his bath, blew up in gusty irritation. Curse all this solemnity, 
let him have his supper and a sleep, he would be not less fit to face 
his obvious and unescapable fate in the morning. 

‘ Would you mind ringing the bell, ir semacans I believe Rose is 
getting me some supper a 

The Rector, moving mechanically, as if he couldn’t help it, 
moved to the bell and touched it. That wasallright. Ifhe hadn’t, 
it might have been necessary to ask him if he grudged him his 
supper after all these years. But it wasn’t. Here was Rose. No 
one knew better how to set a tray for supper than Rose. Ah! 
Whisky. And her manners were excellent, she could have got a lot 
more money if she’d gone to London. Just as well she hadn’t, of 
course. 

She withdrew, and he couldn’t help making a gesture of gratitude, 
and complicity at her as she went out, and he was pouring into the 
tumbler a liberal dose of whisky. Ah! that was the stuff. He 
began to revive at once, and attacked the viands Rose had provided 
so appetisingly. It seemed to clear his head, settle him in a minute, 
and with his mouth full he asked : 

‘If in doubt, Edmund, about what to do with me, consult your 
lawyer. He’ll know.’ 

‘Phil! Have you reflected? If he says I must hand you 
over !’ 

‘Then hand me over, Edmund.’ 

‘How can I?’ 

Phil had spoken with his habitual bluff, and his brother’s evident 
distress on his account broke through it. 

‘Really, I’m very touched, Edmund. It’s wonderful if you 
consider all that’s happened. I can only say I won’t stop a moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary. I’m so queer, I must have a 
decent night in a civilised bed. I’m broke too. Awful bad luck. 
I'll tell you all about it in the morning.’ 

The Rector gave an almost imperceptible shrug. 
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‘Then, of course, I’ll move on and be no more trouble.’ 

‘ Phil, you haven’t grasped. You mustn’t be seen in the morn- 
ing. Only Rose and myself know of your presence. No one else 
must know. I can’t tell what the consequences might be!’ 

Phil whistled. 

‘I see. I hadn’t thought of that. Poor old Edmund. I say, 
I am sorry!’ 

The Rector bowed his head. 

Something in the gesture made Phil’s mood veer again. 

‘I can’t say more. Let me have a square meal and a sleep, and 
T'll go away!’ 

‘I’m afraid there’s no alternative, Phil. You must see that, 
if you think a moment. «It isn’t my choice, but how can I have 
you here while there’s a doubt—and there’s so much doubt I daren’t 
try to make certain—about your position before the law.’ 

‘Just so. Just so.’ Phil felt the strength of his position, as 
only those can whose position is absolutely hopeless, and has been 
for some time. He was able to continue in measured tones: 
‘ You'll have to give me a little help. Quite temporary, of course. 
But I came here on foot and begging lifts. My shoes are worn out. 
My clothes will give me away to the police in a moment. I must 
have a little help. I'll repay it the moment I have a stroke of 

m not thinking of repayment.’ And with a slight touch of 
ln malice the Rector added, ‘ Have I ever ?’ 

Phil gave a squirm. He didn’t like to be reminded of his past. 
Indeed, it didn’t bear discussion. 

‘ You’ve been very good, Edmund. I should be the last to deny 
it. I haven’t had much fun, I do assure you and I only want a 
chance to make a fresh start!’ 

‘A really fresh one, Phil ?’ 

Oh, Lord! Old Edmund couldn’t forget his trade. He was 
going to start preaching. ‘What a bore Still, mustn’t get 
wrong with him,’ thought Phil, ‘he’s my only visible means of 
support!’ This tag, which leapt back into his mind from who 
knew what obscure corner of memory, pleased and steadied him. 
The whisky was working in him, and he began to see something 
humorous in the way old Edmund stood there. ‘ Visible means of 
support!’ Well, Edmund was his, and Edmund’s apparently was 
the bed-post ; he was leaning on it with all his might, as though he 
would have fallen down without it. 
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Then there surged up yet another mood in the man of unsteady 
nerves and uncontrolled instincts, a kind of jealousy not so much of 
his brother personally as of all people of settled regular life, the life 
in which he himself had been nurtured, and from which he had 
fallen as they said in books, people fell from Grace. He wasn’t 
going to discuss it. He, Phil, had as good aright to be as he was 
as Edmund had to be as he was. He wasn’t going to say that, 
dimly conscious that the whisky had laid hold of his tongue, scornful 
of Edmund’s attitude, and beginning to feel that, after all, he had 
the whip-hand. Edmund had to ask him not to make a public 
scandal, as though he had. Well, that was a famous card to play. 
He needn’t play it, for, like so many good cards he had held, its 
effectiveness diminished, or disappeared, directly he did. So he 
finished supper with relish, taking fleeting glances at his brother 
from time to time, but obstinately silent. 

It was the right policy and before very long it had its effect. 
Edmund raised his head, sighed and said in a tone that Phil stigma- 
tised mentally as ‘More in pity than in anger’ and grinned at: 

‘Well, you’ve had your supper. Now get a good night’s rest. 
Just remember in the morning that you must not be seen by anyone 
about the place, and I’ll see what can be done for you!’ 

That did move Phil, who knew well enough he had no ground 
to fight on, who didn’t want to fight in any case. 

‘Thanks, Edmund. You may rely on me!’ he announced with 
a touch of his old confident manner, rather spoiled by a slightly 
tipsy inflection. 

He was really grateful to old Edmund, and not least so for going 
away then and there. He was feeling fed and sleepy and altogether 
blessed. 

And then as if to round it off came Rose. He knew in a moment 
from the look of her that he would get no blame from her. She 
dropped the housekeeper in a moment and became the old Rose, the 
girl you kissed when no one was looking, who would do anything 
for you. 

And she did. She took his tray and put her arms round him. 
And with that benediction he fell asleep with the speed, complete- 
ness and depth of one who falls off an embankment into deep water. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HONEY BIRD. 
BY R. M. CUBISON. 


Ir was a blazing hot afternoon in December, as the small caravan of 
men and animals slowly wound their way through the thick thorn 
bush, towards their goal, the Matetsi River. Not a breath of air 
disturbed the intense stillness of that large belt of withered scrub, 
undergrowth, and scattered mopani-trees. Only an occasional ‘ dust 
devil’ shot suddenly into life, sending leaves, grass and red dust 
whirling in a rushing spiral up to the blue skies, and made the 
oppressive atmosphere more stifling than before. 

That the party were nearing the close of their day’s journey 
was easily seen by the jaded manner in which the dust-covered 
animals, and men, plodded along, and from the weary slouch in 
his saddle of the European who led them. Coming to the end 
of a fairly straight stretch of path, the rider, whose uniform showed 
him to be a Corporal in the Rhodesian Mounted Police, engaged 
in carrying out one of the many monthly patrols, awoke from 
his contemplation of the swaying head of his horse, scuttling lizards 
and the monotonous vista of more, and yet more sun-drenched 
thorn bush, which every bend of the winding path opened up 
to his aching eyes, and turning in the saddle looked back. Just 
behind him marched a Constable of the Native Police, rifle on 
shoulder, scarlet fez stuck jauntily on one side of his woolly head, 
still looking smart and soldier-like, in spite of the signs of travel 
on his blue patrol tunic. Behind him again were three more, 
each leading a pack mule loaded with camp equipment. Then 
came a group of six natives, five of whom were clad only in their 
shining skins, and a moocha, but the sixth was of a different type. 
In white shirt, shorts, and wearing a pair of old shoes several sizes 
too large for him, obviously only endured to impress his unso- 
phisticated brethren, his sleek air of self-importance proclaimed him 
‘personal boy.’ The rear was brought up by another Native 
Constable. 

Over all the pitiless sun, a ball of fire in a brazen sky, glared 
down, while the scrub crackled as it scorched in the terrific heat. 
It was the hottest hour of the day. 

Close to the trail a large marula-tree gave a slight promise 
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of relief, and the Corporal eyed the slight shade given by the scanty 
foliage with appreciation, as he guided his sweat-soaked horse to 
it. ‘Hlabati.” The Native Constable addressed smartly sprang 
to attention, ‘N’koos? Susa-isali (off-saddle).’ There followed a 
few minutes’ bustle as the laden animals were rid of their burdens 
and tied in the sun-flecked shadows of the tree, where they were 
immediately assaulted by myriads of flies. Then men and beasts 
prepared to make the most of their temporary halt. 

Corporal Collins sighed as he tilted his helmet to the back of 
his head and took a cup of lukewarm water from his boy. It is 
hard to be enthusiastic when in the second week of a month’s 
patrol, over ground already covered many times before, especially 
when there is no opportunity of using one’s mother tongue. This 
evening they would reach the Matetsi River. ‘Must try to get a 
buck there,’ he ruminated, ‘ we could all do with some fresh meat. 
Suppose I'll get eaten alive by mosquitoes as usual, place is a hot- 
bed of fever.’ His gaze wandered up to the sky. ‘I wonder if the 
day will ever come when we will do patrols by aeroplane?’ He 
turned the problem idly over in his mind. No! Africa would 
still be Africa of to-day and of centuries gone, for a good many 
years yet. No good flying over a belt of country, one had got 
to go through it thoroughly, might make a landing ground near 
every village ; some job that, when every wet season Nature would 
assert itself and cover the cleared space with a mass of vegetation. 
Motors now, suppose they made a road through every part, from 
village to village, have to bridge all the streams, and keep gangs 
on every road. He shook his head regretfully, it looked as if 
horses and mules would still bulk largely in the patrols of the 
future—he looked up at the patter of footsteps, ‘ Well, what is it, 
Hlabati ?’ 

‘N’koos, the unomtyeketye (honey bird),’ and the Constable 
jerked his head in the direction of a large bush near by, where a 
small greenish grey bird, the size of a large sparrow, with a touch 
of bright yellow on its neck, sat on a top branch, twittering in- 
cessantly. Collins’s eyes followed Hlabati’s gesture: he knew all 
about the honey bird, and in the days when everything in Africa 
was new to him he had followed it out of curiosity, and had watched 
it flit from tree to tree, pausing to allow the pursuer to catch up, 
keeping up the whole time its chattering call. As it nears its 
objective, it drops into a dipping flight, never flying more than a 
few yards away, until the home of the wild bee, usually in some 
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hollow tree-trunk, is reached, which if it has been used as a bee 
larder for some time will be a mass of comb and honey, an irre- 
sistible lure to a native. There, the bird perches on a convenient 
branch near by, and watches the operation of robbing the nest, 
waiting for its reward of a chunk of comb full of grubs, which it 
hopes will be scattered on the ground by the grateful follower. 

The Constable, having got his officer’s interest, continued, 
‘ N’koos, one of M’tibi’s people,’ he again jerked his head, this 
time in the direction of the group of natives, ‘ wishes to go and 
get the honey for you.’ 

‘Forme! For himself, you mean, or for you. Lungile (all right), 
he may go, but quick, if he is not back in half an hour, we go on.” 

Idly he watched the honey-loving native pick up his spear, 
whistle to the bird, as he would to a dog, and plunge into the bush, 
with the little feathered guide fluttering ahead, plainly leading the 
way. Too quickly the half-hour’s rest sped by, and with a weary 
sense of duty he gave the word to saddle and march. Again the 
winding path and the glare of the sun, but even that short time 
had made a little difference ; there was a barely perceptible coolness 
in the air, another couple of hours and the sun would be below 
the trees, and they would have reached their night’s halt near 
the river. The honey-seeker had not yet made his appearance, 
Collins did not expect he would, a native never worries about 
time, when he is concerned with the filling of his inner man, and 
the fellow would catch up. There was promises of meat that night, 
which would be even more welcome thar honey. 

Gradually the ground sloped down, the thorn bush opened out, 
and the travellers could see in front of them a large expanse of 
park-like country, covered with long green grass, through which 
the Matetsi glittered like a silvery eel, while shady trees and tall 
slender mimosas took the place of withered scrub. As they emerged 
from the last of the bush, Hlabati ranged himself alongside Collins’s 
stirrup, with the usual prelude, ‘ N’koos, the man has come with 
the ingcango (honey comb).’ The man had certainly come with 
the ingcango. The Corporal gazed first at the mass of broken comb, 
bee bread, dead bees, and vegetable matter intermingled with earth, 
held out to him just as it had been clumsily taken from the nest, 
and then at the native’s face, swollen out of all shape, thickly 
coated with the sticky liquid. The man had received enough stings 
on his face and arms to put a European out of action, but it did 
not appear to worry him at all; between the intervals of pulling 
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them out, he stuffed large chunks of comb into a capacious mouth. 
Collins shook his head, honey never did appeal to him, even when 
properly taken, and this repulsive mess was the last thing he could 
have eaten. ‘ Keep it for yourself, Hlabati, or share it with the 
others.’ He rode on, but the Native Constable kept pace with 
him. ‘ N’koos, this man has done a very bad thing, he will bring 
umhlola (ill luck) on us!’ His voice rose in shocked awe. ‘He 
has left nothing for the honey bird!’ 

‘Taken all the comb, and left nothing for the bird?’ Collins 
stared at the culprit in amusement. Everyone knew the legend 
of the native who robbed a bees’ nest without leaving anything 
for his little guide. How once more following the call of the bird, 
he was led, not to a nest of honey, but to dangerous animals, to 
be badly mauled, barely escaping with his life. How ill luck 
dogged his footsteps, until a witch-doctor told him he could only 
appease his small enemy by finding some wild honey without its 
assistance and leaving the whole as a peace offering. Every native 
devoutly believes in this myth, which has been handed down from 
father to son for generations, and no one but a very bold, or a 
very greedy, man would defy it. No wonder that Hlabati surveyed 
this man, as if he expected the skies to fall, but the sceptical one 
was in no way abashed by the interest he excited, and merely 
grinned as he continued to suck at his delicacy. 

‘ N’koos, I have told him,’ the Constable went on, ‘that he 
must at once return and scatter some ingcango on the ground, 
even now it may not be too late. Isidenge (fool) that he is, but—’ 
and his tones soared rapidly in indignation—‘ he refuses to obey 
me! Therefore, N’koos, do you order him, for he will go for you.’ 

Collins with difficulty repressed a guffaw as he listened to the 
scandalised Hlabati, stirred to the very soles of his bare feet, that 
a man should not only defy superstition, so dear to a native’s 
heart, but on the top of that defy him! Him! MHlabati! A 
Constable of over seven years’ standing, he to be set at naught 
by a raw yokel ! 

‘So you are not frightened that the wmomtyeketye will lead you 
to an ingwe (leopard) one day?’ the Corporal said. 

‘ Ikona (no), N’koos, why should I leave ingcango for the inyont 
(bird). Did I not get the honey in spite of the bees, who were 
very angry? If the wmomtyeketye had led me to an old nest at 
which the bees were not, then I would have given him some, but 
there were many bees, and they were strong and fierce, therefore 
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I paid for all the ingcango I could get.’ Clearly this was a native 
out of the ordinary, with ideas of his own. 

Collins laughed outright at the swollen face. Pay, yes he had 
paid all right. ‘Leave him alone, Hlabati, it is his own indaba 
(business). He and the honey bird can settle it between them. 
Now hurry up and find a good place where we can off-saddle for 
the night.’ For a moment the Constable struggled between dis- 
cipline and deep-rooted belief, then the latter won. 

‘ But, N’koos, this man will bring wmhlola on the patrol. Let 
me send him back before it is too late.’ 

‘Nimzi! (enough). Are you an iscegokazi (old woman) that 
you babble about wmhlola? The indaba is finished.’ 

Hlabati saluted, and dropped behind with an air of deepest 
gloom. He had made up his mind that no good would come of the 
honey bird being cheated of his rights. As for the Corporal, he 
promptly forgot all about it. 

Camp was pitched that night under a large baobab-tree, several 
of which, with their huge trunks, gnarled and twisted limbs, and 
scanty foliage, were scattered about the open country. Leaving 
the Native Police to supervise the preparations for the night, 
Collins picked up his -256 sporting rifle and sallied forth after game. 
He had no need to ask for volunteers to accompany him, the whole 
six of M’tibi’s people would have come if allowed, and they one 
and all confidently assured him that they knew exactly where to 
find inyamazane kulu (big buck), though it was probably months 
since they had last seen any particular beast in the spots they 
mentioned. Cutting down his gratuitous assistants to a couple, 
Collins set out with sanguine thoughts of dining that night on 
fresh meat. But as the sun slowly sank lower and lower, tinned 
meat loomed up as a certainty. Buck of all description, zebra 
and giraffe spoor, were all over the place, and thick by the water- 
holes, but it was not until the last glow. was beginning to fade 
from the sky, that a sharp ‘hist’ from one of the natives drew 
his attention to a solitary reed-buck ram feeding in the long grass, 
barely distinguishable in the gloom. Any chance of a hit from 
where they stood was very slight, so dropping on all fours he started 
to stalk the animal cautiously as it wandered about, occasionally 
lifting its head to look round, as if suspicious of his presence. 

Gradually he got himself into a position for a good shot, slowly 
lifted his rifle, and was peering through the sights, when suddenly 
a big black and grey ‘ Go-a-way’ bird alighted on an acacia-tree 
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close by and sent its raucous warning echoing through the still 
evening. ‘Go-a-way, Go-a-way.’ The shrill cry, when most birds 
were silent, was enough for the buck; it lifted its head, took in 
the presence of the man and the danger he threatened, then was 
away in a flash, as a useless bullet tore by the place where he had 
been grazing. With a venomous Tula! (shut up) one of the natives 
flung his spear in the direction of the bird, but he might have 
conserved his energies, and saved himself the trouble of hunting 
for his weapon in the dark, for with another triumphant ‘ Go-a-way,’ 
the bird flew off, having scored again. 

Eager were the looks cast in their direction as they reached 
the camping place, now lit up by the glow of fires, and great the 
dejection as it was seen that they had returned empty handed. 
M’tibi’s men clustered round one of the fires, and shook their 
heads. They had left their village for this; the Matetsi valley 
was famed for the quantities of game that came there from the 
bush to drink and feed. Collins went over to the fire set apart 
for his own particular use, where his boy was busy with the pre- 
parations for dinner. His camp bed was already made, with mos- 
quito net suspended from a branch, ready to be tucked in. The 
cool sheets looked inviting. He would have a sundowner first, 
then a wash, perhaps another drink after that; he felt tired and 
hot after the long day as he flung himself on the bed and shouted 
for his boy. Ah! It was good to stretch on something soft, but 
that boy should have pulled the net down, he could hear the ‘ ping’ 
of the mosquitoes as they flew about. He lay farther back on 
the pillow; was it imagination or did something stir under his 
head? He sat up with a sudden jerk and jumped to his feet, 
staring at his bed. Jove! the pillow was moving! He flicked it 
sharply to the ground, and four feet of repulsive, bloated squatness 
reared an ugly flat head, and struck as he jumped back. A puff 
adder, and a big one! He made a dash for his sjambok, as his 
boy approached with the welcome drink. Down went the glass, 
and with a yell of nyoka (snake) that faithful adherent took to his 
heels to look for (as he subsequently explained) a weapon! 

‘Nyoka! Pimpi! Ibululu!’ With yells M’tibi’s people 
launched themselves in a body on the writhing reptile, now harm- 
less from a blow of the sjambok, and with much noise proceeded to 
beat it into pulp, oblivious of the fact that life was already extinct. 
‘The ibululu was file (dead), have no fear, N’koos,’ they gravely 
assured Collins, ‘ they had killed it! Perhaps its mate would come 
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later on, these snakes always went in pairs! Oh yes, its mate 
would certainly come to look for it, and be very angry too. It 
was a good thing that the N’koos had felt it, or else it would have 
bitten him, and the bite was very bad. He would have been dead, 
very, very quickly.’ Cheerfully they began to give demonstrations 
of how painful a death it was, until stopped by Collins, who had 
had enough of these harrowing details, especially after his narrow 
escape. It had been a near thing, as near as he wanted it to be. 
The bite of a puff adder is fatal unless proper medical attention 
can be given at once. He remembered how a boy of his had been 
bitten and, though they had treated him straight away, what a 
job it had been to save his life. The brute must have crawled 
into the bed from the long grass, and snuggled under the pillow 
for warmth ; suppose he had thrust his hand under too. He gave 
a little shiver as he had another look at the battered snake. It 
was a big fellow for its kind, thicker than his arm, the skin would 
be twelve to fourteen inches at the widest part. He turned to his 
dinner, pretending not to notice that Hlabati, with a despondent 
air of ‘I-told-you-so,’ was ostentatiously instructing one of his 
comrades to stand near the bed to keep watch for the mate of 
fiction, that his personal boy in the course of bringing dishes from 
the fire to the table, paused to inspect narrowly every shadow, 
and appeared to have taken a course in goose-stepping. After 
all, everyone to his trade and the boy was an excellent cook and 
servant, though, like many town-bred natives, he had an exag- 
gerated fear of the bush. 

Dismissing the bored watchman, Collins was about to turn in, 
when more yells of ‘Nyoka’ brought him to his feet with a run. 
Gathered near the fire were the natives, loud in talk, and gesticu- 
lation, while squatting on the ground, holding his foot, and moaning 
as he rocked himself to and fro apparently in great pain, was his 
boy. ‘Nyoka, N’koos, nyoka!’ chorused the spectators; they 
had seen the man coming towards them, seen him jump and cry 
out. Oh yes, he had been bitten, but the snake had got away. 
No, they had not seen the snake, but look, there is blood on the 
man’s foot. There was blood on the foot by the instep, oozing 
from a small wound. Dropping on his knees Collins inspected 
the place anxiously, but he could not see the two punctures or 
the usual swelling. He hurriedly questioned the boy. He had 
seen the snake. Oh yes, as he approached the fire he had trod 
on something black, and he felt it strike him, he was file and in 
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pain, and he rocked himself more vigorously than before. Collins 
turned to Hlabati who had joined him, and who was now carefully 
scrutinising the wound, but the Constable jumped to his feet and 
disappeared in the darkness, soon to return holding a sharp-pointed 
stick. ‘See, N’koos, the man stepped on this and the end sprang 
up and hit him! Snake!’ MHlabati spat on the ground in disgust, 
‘fumana pezulu isikumum! (get us simpleton).’ M’tibi’s people 
burst into yells of laughter, flinging themselves about in paroxysms 
of mirth. ‘Hiyah, hiyah!’ Did ever anyone hear such a good 
joke before. Here was a tale to tell formany months. They went 
- off to their fire to chatter and laugh until forceable representations 
from the Native Police caused them to roll in their blankets, and 
allow quiet to settle over the camp. 

Early next morning, Collins was roused by Hlabati, more dis- 
gruntled than ever, because he had been told the night before that 
he was to go out shooting. In the ordinary course of events, 
nothing would have pleased him more, but he had clearly made 
up his mind that luck was out, and an empty bag would be the 
only result of many hours’ hard walking. After a hasty cup of 
tea, produced by a reproachful servant with one leg swathed in 
dirty rags, Collins set out with the Constable and two volunteers. 
The long grass was reeking wet with heavy dew, which, while it 
drenched them, enabled them to see clearly where heavy bodies 
had forced a passage through since sundown the night before. 
The hunt started auspiciously enough; with one native in front 
nosing round, like a hound on the scent, and Collins following, they 
noiselessly worked their way round clumps of bush, through open 
glades, past belts of trees, the whole time on the qui vive for some 
slight movement which would betray the presence of big buck 
making its way back to day quarters in the thick bush, and feeding 
as it went. Game feed and drink at night, lying hidden in under- 
growth during the heat of day, and, knowing this, the Corporal 
skirted the fringe of the Mopani belt, rather than follow the course 
of the river. 

Suddenly the guide gave a sharp hiss, and with a slight motion 
of his head slowly crouched down on the ground. Looking past 
him, Collins saw a stir among the drooping branches of a small 
syringa-tree, then three splendid sable antelope trotted out into 
the open, two cows leading, while a bull with a magnificent pair 
of sweeping horns brought up the rear. One of the hunters must 
have made a slight move, or perhaps in the still air a faint scent of 
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their presence was borne to the sensitive nostrils of the animals, 
for one of the cows paused, sniffed questingly, then all three bounded 
forward into the thorn. As the crack of the rifle rang out, the 
bull gave a convulsive spring into the air and came down with a 
crash, rolling over without a tremor, shot through the heart, and 
dead before he touched the ground. 

M’tibi’s people rushed forward; they broke in a wild dance 
round the fallen animal, and would have blooded their spears but 
for Hlabati, who with the air of a scandalised family butler rated 
them soundly. Collins ran an appraising hand over the fine ringed 
horns, it was a good shot, and a clean shot. He had wanted a 
pair of sable horns too, and these were worth having; what a 
grand old chap the buck was, what a pity to kill him, but sooner 
or later he would have fallen to a lion, or been driven from his 
leadership by a younger bull. It was early yet, but the Corporal 
felt disinclined to return to camp. He had got all the meat wanted, 
but they were not moving on that day. He decided to take a 
stroll round and get up a good appetite. He turned to Hlabati 
and gave orders that one native should return to camp and fetch 
help to carry the buck in, the other to accompany them. What 
promised to be a long argument as to who should go and who 
stay, was cut short by the Constable and three moved on. The 
mist was disappearing fast, and the sun like a brilliant orange was 
creeping up above the wooded slopes across the river. Birds were 
everywhere, flying in a blaze of colour among the trees and under- 
growth, red, blue, green, yellow; bush shrikes, gonolika, siskins, 
and turacos. The bush life was starting on another day. 

In happy ignorance that no more shooting for the pot was 
contemplated, the guide crept forward, darting glances forwards, 
sideways, and at the ground. Nothing escaped his eye, and what 
was hidden from the white man was plain to him to read. Here a 
herd of koodoo had passed early that morning, this thick sharp- 
pointed spoor was a wart-hog, intent on seeking the thickest 
thorn, the smaller spoor was bush buck, two of them. He paused 
by a bush and picked off two or three long hairs, which only his 
quick sight had detected. ‘Ibubesi, N’koos’ (lion), and added 
that it must have passed during the night. ‘Lion! Eh?’ Collins 
handled his gun and looked about longingly. Now that would be a 
good day’s shoot, not likely to strike lion, though, they would 
have finished their hunting by now, little chance, unless one walked 
right on fresh spoor. But the native was gesticulating excitedly 
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and pointing to the ground, ‘ indhlulamiti (giraffe) had just passed ! ’ 
Carefully taking advantage of all cover that offered, they went 
forward; then the man motioned again, and crouched behind a 
bush. The undergrowth had opened out, sloping down towards 
more park-like country by the river, and below them less than 
seventy yards away, a herd of giraffe were nibbling daintily at the 
green leaves of a mimosa-tree. Dragging himself forward, inch by 
inch, in fear lest the keen eyes of the animals should discover his 
movements, Collins joined the native and eagerly took in the sight. 
There were three of them, two adults, male and female, seventeen or 
eighteen feet high, with a half-grown calf—all scarcely noticeable 
amid the bush, in spite of their size and vivid markings. The 
young bull was pale in colour, buff rather than the chocolate of 
his father, who could again be distinguished easily from the paler 
hue of the cow. The wind was blowing from them, and the odour 
of the animals was unmistakable, a strong odour, that reminded 
Collins of the camels they had on one of the out-stations of his 
Troop. He remembered that an old hunter had told him that 
horses would never go near camels and giraffes, owing to their 
smell being similar to that of lions. He knew from experience that 
this was the case with camels, but he had never smelt a giraffe 
so strongly before. He could see the tick birds busy on their 
backs, hopping about in a way that showed they too were unaware 
of the presence of human beings. The big bull dropped a bunch 
of particularly succulent leaves, and Collins smiled at the grotesque 
manner in which it straddled its forelegs in order to bring its 
long neck down; from the distance it looked like a tripod, By 
Jove, if only he had his camera with him, what a snap he could get. 

Suddenly the native grabbed his arm, but Collins had seen 
it too. In a thick patch of long grass, not thirty yards to their 
right, the stems were gently shaking as if swayed by a faint breeze, 
but the morning was perfectly still, and only in the centre of the 
patch was the movement noticeable! Gradually it rippled more 
and more towards where the giraffe were quietly feeding, unaware 
that anything was near them. Something was slowly and stealthily 
worming its way towards the unconscious beasts, but between it, 
whatever it was, and them, there was a comparatively bare space, in 
which nothing could hide. With his nerves taut, Collins gripped 
his rifle and waited. He did not wait long. Without warning a 
tawny and black shape launched itself into the open, and charged, 
tail up, in a series of bounds towards the giraffe, much as a large 
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dog might do, but it was no dog. Collins caught a brief glimpse of 
a big open mouth, teeth, a heavy black mane, and then it was gone, 
getting over the ground with extraordinary rapidity. ‘ Ibubesi! 
N’koos, ibubesi! Bulala! (shoot).’ Hlabati and the native were 
frantic with excitement. ‘Golozela kangela! (see).’ He did see, 
the lion, so unexpected was its appearance and so quick its move- 
ments, was half-way to where the giraffe were feeding, before the 
big bull noticed it. For a moment it stood as if it was going to 
beat off the attack with its heels (more than once a giraffe has 
proved a match for a lion); then all three were off in a curious 
heavy gallop, their long black tails screwed up over their backs. 
To the little knot of spectators it seemed as if they would get 
away, for, though the lion held his own, he did not decrease the 
distance between himself and his quarry. Then a cry burst from 
the natives, something flashed through the air from a cluster of 
reeds, and there, racing along by the side of the young bull, was 
the lion’s mate. Even as they watched, they saw her cover the 
few yards between her and her prey and spring on its withers, 
bringing it to the ground. The two older animals galloped on, 
hotly followed by the lion and disappeared among the trees and bush. 

For a moment the lioness stood, with her forepaws on the 
back of her victim, head up, gazing after her mate, offering the 
target that Collins wanted. It was a fairly long shot, but he had 
been too taken by surprise when the lion first appeared to take 
advantage of the chance offered; this was different. Throwing 
up his rifle, with a muttered hope that she would stop as she was 
for a few seconds, he took careful aim behind her shoulder and 
fired. As the barrel of the rifle jerked up, and he felt the ‘ kick’ 
he saw the lioness roll over to the shot and lay sprawled across the 
body of the giraffe. ‘Got her!!’ A momentary thrill of exhilara- 
tion went through him as he saw her fall, to be at once replaced 
by a feeling of blank disappointment, as the beast scrambled to 
her feet, and with drooping tail, disappeared swiftly into the thick 
undergrowth. 

The native clicked his teeth in a tone of intense dismay, ‘ posisa 
(missed) ’; but the sharp eyes of Hlabati had seen what had escaped 
the others. ‘Quick, N’koos, quick, she will not go far, she is very 
sick, we will find her dead in the bushes. Mark how her tail hung 
down? You hit her hard, N’koos.’ They raced across to where 
lay the dead giraffe, his neck broken by the force of the lioness’s 
spring. There was a pool of blood, and a distinct trail of spots 
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and splashes leading into the scrub. She was hit all right, the 
question was, how badly hit. Hlabati was eager to plunge into the 
thicket. ‘She is badly hit, N’koos,’ he kept repeating, ‘ we will 
find her dead.’ But Collins hung back, eyeing the bush doubtfully ; 
a wounded lioness in the open was one thing, but a wounded lioness 
in thick grass and undergrowth was quite a different pigeon. He 
remembered an occasion when he and two others had followed a 
hard-hit lion into long grass, and how the apparently dying beast 
had suddenly charged them, berserk with galvanic rage. It had 
not dropped until within a few feet of them, its heart fairly torn 
up by its first wound, and three fresh bullets in it. He had two 
with him then, who were cool shots, and men to be relied upon, 
now there was only Hlabati, a good enough shot with his Lee- 
Enfield at a target, but could he be trusted to hit a charging lioness ? 
And there was always that golden rule, which never should be 
broken—do not follow a wounded lion into thick cover ! 

He turned to the native in indecision; ‘ Badly hit? Are you 
sure?’ ‘ Yebo, N’koos, feli!’ The man was all excitement, was 
there not plenty of blood to be seen, surely the ibubesikazi (lioness) 
was dead, and the prized tip from her tail would be his to carry 
on his spear. Collins rubbed his chin in angry doubt. Hang it! 
A fellow could not stand chattering here all day, while the others 
urged him forward. There was a plain enough spoor, and they 
were so sure the beast was dead, but if she charged, here was the 
drawback, he would not only have to look after himself, but it 
was a hundred to one the natives would lose their heads, he would 
have to look after them too. A more experienced hunter than 
himself would hesitate before going into jungle with only a -256 
and a ‘303, yet he hated to turn back. ‘Oh well, here goes, but 
I’m damned if I like it.’ 

Pulling back the eager native, he took the lead, bidding Hlabati 
to bring up the rear, and keep his eyes open, his finger on the 
trigger, adding, ‘ For goodness’ sake, don’t shoot me in the back, 
look what you are firing at before you fire. Asweli? (understand).’ 
‘ Asweli, N’koos.’ The Constable was ruffled over these reflections 
on his shooting powers. A regular tunnel ran through the bush 
and grass, with thick undergrowth on either side, splashes of blood 
stood out brightly where the lioness had plunged her way through, 
crashing down whatever stood in her path. Step by step they 
moved along, pausing to listen and peer round, each man on the 
alert for any movement ahead of them or deviation of the plain 
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trail. The sun was now well up, it was hot and breathless in the 
close bush, Collins felt the perspiration break out on his arms 
and forehead. Slowly they worked their way through the tunnel, 
until it opened out into a glade of grass and reeds, standing taller 
than the men. Still the spoor went on; looking in front of him, 
Collins could see ahead for some twelve paces, a trail of broken 
stems crushed down by a heavy body, on which the blood spots 
showed in the rays of the sun. They could get on a little farther. 
So long as there was a straight spoor to be seen, there was less | 
danger of a charge, if a charge should come. It was a winding trail 
that led to danger, the lioness might be just round any corner. 

The thought had hardly flashed through his mind, as he took 
another step forward, when there was a sharp vicious snarl, and 
the next moment a big body hurled itself from the grass on his 
left, through the air almost on top of him. The charging lioness, 
the very embodiment of ferocity and vindictive fury. In the open 
mouth the teeth showed large and flashing. The sudden appear- 
ance took him completely by surprise: careful though he had 
been, she had laid a trap for them, and they had fallen in it. 

The impetuosity of her spring, and his step forward, saved his 
life, a foot farther back and she would have brought him down ; 
as it was, he was conscious of a tawny shape that rushed through 
space and over his shoulder, something seared his cheek, like a 
red-hot iron. He staggered sideways, seeing as if in a dream the 
native behind him turn to run. A snarl, another bound, and the 
lioness up-reared, and pulled the man down. There was a crash 
as Hlabati stood his ground and fired at point-blank range, a 
bullet whined through the grass, the lioness crouched, the muscles 
of her great back heaved, and she rolled over on her side, as a shot 
from Collins’s rifle struck her in the ear, killing her instantly. 

For a minute the two men paused, fingers on trigger, watching 
for the slightest movement, then they simultaneously rushed to 
haul her off her victim, who lay there, cruelly mauled, his back 
broken, a fearful gash in the thigh, and one foot nearly bitten 
off, all the work of a few seconds. It was too late, he had died as 
he was struck down. Slowly Collins rose to his feet, stanching the 
blood which poured from the wound in his smarting cheek, where 
the lioness’s claw had caught him. 

‘N’koos!’ Hlabati’s voice seemed to come from a distance. 
‘N’koos, did I not say that umhlola would come? This is the 
man who took the honey.’ 


DANSE MACABRE. 


I. HAPPIER DUST. 


Deatu overtaking, let this body be 
Given to flame, 
Burned to fine ash and scattered to the sea; 
Dust unremembered, dust without name, 
Riding the never tame 
Falcons of wind ; drifting above bright lands ; 
Mingling with massy sands 
On the sea floor; touching a girl’s bright hair 
And she unknowing ; 
Mote here, speck there, 
Dancing in light-waves, flowing 
Down from the sun... . 


Loved fearfully in life, the kiss of fire, 
Fretted existence done, 
Gives freedom and fulfilment of desire. 


II. DEATH OF AN OLD SEAMAN. 


The clamorous gulls, tossed high 
Against grey cloud, dropped laughter from the sky ; 
The wind he loved was loud about his ears; 
The mirthy murmurs of the breakers rumbled 
And all the waves in seething whiteness tumbled ; 
No time, in that mad mill, for crowding fears. 
The sea possessed him, crushing out his breath 
In splendid death. 


If he had lived . . . a cottage in a hollow 

Where no winds blow, where daffodils dance in spring ; 
Where age, like strangling ivy-growth would cling 

And small, malicious miseries would follow, 

Pains and dull aches, stiff joints and crackirg bones, 

_ All movement heralded by grunts and groans ; 
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Then, sometimes, the swift shadow of a wing 

Would tell the passing of a slim, blue swallow 

Come newly from the sea; and senile tears 

Would fall for memories drifting on the tide 
Of many years. 


Far better that he died. 


Ill. LITTLE CAT, LONG DEAD. 


All loveliness of summer leaves 
Tossed and teased by the winds’ free fingers ; 
Of hasty streams ; 
Of sunny beams 
Trailing sweet light where shadow lingers ; 
All dancing loveliness of flame 
Gave that small body grace ; 
And the wise-owl face 
Held eyes as eerie-cold as frozen seas. 


All loveliness is marked by watchful thieves ; 
As airplanes swoop from clond, so Old Age came, 
The tyrant, ever eager to destroy 
Thin threads of joy 
That bless the darkness of life’s tapestries— 
The silver-singing birds, slain on the bough, 
Have justice now— 
But the vow, half spoken, 
‘ No other little cat,’ is still unbroken. 
Mec 
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THE BREAKING POINT. 
BY VITTORIA COLONNA. 


Dites lui que j’ai souri 
De peur qu’il ne pleure. 
—Mavrice 


THERE was no sound in the flat and every room was darkened. 
Outside, the burning hours of the Roman summer day were dragging 
wearily along. The swifts were shrieking out their little hearts, 
darting madly against an aching blue sky, the tram-cars clanged 
and whirred up the street and motors hooted as only Roman 
motor-cars can hoot. But it would be much noisier later on, 
when the ‘ contr’ora,’ or hour of rest, was passed and people emerged 
after their siesta. 

Gioia kept her flat fairly cool by closing the Venetian shutters. 
It looked less shabby, too, in the half darkness, and the faded 
silk on the chairs and the worn patch in the carpet did not show 
so much. Not that anyone was likely to come, but the sight 
worried her. The old woman who did the cooking had tidied up 
in the kitchen and gone away till the evening, so now she was all 
alone and no one could interrupt her thoughts. 

Soon, she would have to tell Assunta not to come any more; 
she could not go on paying her. Also, she ate so very little, what 
did it matter? She could always boil an egg for herself and make 
a cup of coffee, and besides, dusting the rooms would give her 
something to do. It had seemed a hardship to do without the 
three servants when, a few months ago, she realised she could not 
afford them and had sent them away, but then she had got used 
to it. One gets used to practically everything except living alone, 
when there is someone you long to live with. 

Gioia sat very still in the corner of the shabby sofa, with one 
hand lying loosely in her lap and the other pressed against her 
cheek, which was sallow and rather hollow. She looked into 
space—that is, across the darkened drawing-room now so bare of 
furniture—and her eyes had rings underneath them as purple as 
bruises. 
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The flies buzzed against the window-panes that were shut to 
keep out the heat. 

She was counting how many days had passed since she wrote 
‘that letter. Asa matter of fact she really knew that exactly twenty- 
seven had dragged by, but she pretended to herself that she had 
to count, because it gave her something to do. And then, as she 
knew it all by heart, she repeated to herself what she had written 
in the letter and tried to imagine what she would have done if 
she had received it herself. 

‘My darling,’ she had written. Now of course that had not 
been dignified. Everyone knows that you do not call your husband 
‘ darling’ when he has gone off with another woman and deserted 
you several years. But then she was aware that she had 
no dignity and no pride where he was concerned, just because 
she loved him so. She had never called him anything else ever 
since they had married. She had never even called him by his 
Christian name. And now he was so very far away and living 
with a mistress younger and better looking than herself, and of 
course infinitely gayer, she had written ‘ my darling ’ just the same. 

‘I miss you so, but I want you to be happy.’ Was that a 
stupid thing to have said? It had seemed to slip off the point 
of her pen, but of course it was not the way to get a man back. 
‘I don’t want to bother you, or to seem grasping, but life is very 
difficult now by myself. I suppose I am not a very good manager, 
but somehow I can’t get along with what I have.’ She had put 
it that way, not to annoy him, but surely he must remember that 
if he didn’t send her anything, why then she had nothing at all. 
And he hadn’t given a sign of life for so long now.... ‘I try 
to economise as much as possible, and have no servants, only old 
Assunta, who comes in twice a day to cook and clean up. I have 
had to sell quite a lot of things, also Mother’s little string of pearls, 
but people are so particular about their pearls nowadays and the 
man said they were not really good, so he gave me very little 
for them, and now it is practically all gone. I owe the baker 
several hundred lire, and he says he wants his money; and the 
rent is due and I don’t know how to pay it because I have practi- 
cally nothing left that is worth selling. I would be so grateful 
if you would send me a little money so as to get along without 
worrying so much. I am so sorry to bother you, and I hope you 
are well and happy. I miss you more thanI cansay... Your 
poor Gioia.’ 
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A humble, stupid letter. Aunt Virginia had told her to go 
to a lawyer, and he would find a way of making her husband sup- 
port her: he was obliged to by law. But Gioia shrank from law 
and lawyers ; she felt she would never understand their language, 
they used so many unfamiliar words. She thought if Francesco 
only stopped to think he would remember how poor she was, and 
then he would help her. Aunt Virginia said everyone knew Gioia 
had no money of her own when she married and had certainly not 
inherited any since her husband had gone off with that yellow- 
haired puttana of Via Capo le Case. A judge in a tribunal could 
make him provide for his wife, of course, but if Gioia chose to 
fare lascema ... be a sentimental fool. . . 

Gioia said she was sure Francesco would do something after 
he got her letter. 

And meanwhile the long, anxious days—twenty-seven of them 
—had passed somehow. The last of the pearl money had gone, 
and after that she sold her fur coat, the one he had bought her 
in Paris on their honeymoon. Of course she would miss it, but 
the winter was still a long way off. Only they had given her very 
little for that, too, because they said the collar was old-fashioned. 

But somehow the loss of money was easier to bear than this 
ache that never ceased. And she wanted Francesco near her, to 
be able to put out her hand and touch his dark hair, gently pinching 
its waves into shape; to go to sleep at night with her head on his 
shoulder. She thought she could sleep again if he was there; 
she was so very wide awake at night now, maybe because it was 
such a hot summer, the hottest one on record, so the papers said. 

And then it was so lonely. She had never had many friends ; 
Francesco with his gaiety was the one who brought people to 
the house. Since he had left, no one seemed to come any more. 
And of course in summer everyone who could possibly manage it 
went to the mountains or the sea. Francesco was now in the 
Riviera, so she had been told, and was no doubt bathing in the 
deep blue sea with the yellow-haired . . . what did Aunt Vir- 
ginia call her? It was terrible that another woman should be 
able to take away one’s own man, just because her eyes are a bit 
larger than one’s own, her lashes longer and her hair curly .. . 

The door-bell of the flat rang and Gioia’s heart began to pound 
so strongly that she felt it jumping against her thin frock, and 
she put her two hands over it to steady it. 

The bell had rung. It meant that someone who wanted her 
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stood on the other side of the door. Of course it was folly to 
hope so for one second, but it might even be Francesco. She 
didn’t of course believe so, for it was too impossible, but it was 
wonderful to try and imagine it, just for a moment. She would 
open the door and find him standing outside, on the landing. He 
would say: ‘I’ve come home, Piccola.’ Nothing more. And 
she would answer breathlessly: ‘Oh, my darling, my darling. , 

Sheer folly, of course. What is the good of imagining such 
nonsense ? 

It could also be a telegram from him. He might say: ‘ Arriving 
to-night.’ 

The bell rang again, insistently. She must not let her fancy 
run away like this. She went into the little hall and opened the 
door. 

The porter’s wife stood outside, stout and hostile, and panting 
a little. 

‘Meno male! Dio Santo, I thought you were dead.’ 

Gioia leant against the wall and passed a thin hand over her 
tired eyes. ‘I was dreaming, I think,’ she said gently. ‘Have 
you brought me up a telegram ?’ 

‘Nossignora, nothing at all. I came to tell you that the ammini- 
stratore returned this morning, and he seemed put out at not 
finding you. It was about the rent.’ 

‘I know,’ said Gioia, ‘it is due. But I am expecting to hear 
from my husband any day now; he is travelling, you know.’ 

The porter’s wife looked cynical. 

‘There is also the electric-light bill: they will cut off your 
light if it isn’t paid. And the washerwoman came yesterday——’ 

‘ As soon as I hear from my husband everything will be all 
right,’ said Gioia desperately. ‘He will send me the money I 
need and I will then settle up with evenyhedy: Ask them to have 
only a very little patience... .” 

‘ Patience! patience!’ grumbled the porter’s wife, turning on 
her flat feet and flopping down the stairs again. ‘ Patience pays 
no bills.’ 

Once back in her sitting-room Gioia stood still and looked 
around her. It was a forlorn room. A big round table of no 
particular style stood near the shabby sofa, and on it was an electric 
lamp with a faded silk shade that had once been yellow; a few 
old Tauchnitz novels and two empty crystal flower vases. Was 
there really a time when she used to buy roses? In front of the 
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window was her writing-table, a plain bit of furniture in whose 
drawer she kept her greatest treasures. The nice armchair had 
gone to an auction sale during the course of the winter ; now there 
were only a few stiff chairs placed round the wall. 

She felt she could not sit down again and go on thinking; she 
would go mad. Surely it was a little cooler now. She might go 
out and walk along Trinita dei Monti. It would help to pass the 


_ time, and when she came back who knows but what she might 


find Francesco’s letter? And not only with money in it, but a 
few kind words. Then she would take it to bed with her and 
put it on her heart, and who knows but what she could then sleep ? 

The worst heat of the day was over. <A few people were be- 
ginning to wander along the wide Trinité dei Monti road in the 
direction of the Pincio where they would find shady avenues and 
perhaps later on a little breeze. As yet everything smelt of dust, 
the familiar Roman summer smell. Children were trundling their 
hoops, followed by listless mothers. There were several couples, 
arm-in-arm, but Gioia could not bear to look at them as it made 
her feel so lonely. So she tried to walk briskly and keep her eyes 
fixed on the panorama of Rome and its hundred cupolas that was 
spread out on her left. Some bells were already beginning to 
ring—it was always a festa in some church or other. 

Then, as luck would have it, she ran into Aunt Virginia. The 
old lady was wearing a high-perched hat trimmed with a large 
jet buckle, and held a handbag of shiny black leather clasped 
tightly to her side. 

‘Come mai? What are you doing here?’ said Aunt Virginia. 

‘I have just come out to get a little air.’ 

Aunt Virginia took her niece firmly by the arm and turned 
back to walk with her. 

‘We will make four steps together,’ she remarked, ‘and you 
will tell me all about your affairs. You have neglected your 
povera Zia lately; young people are all the same! I thought 
you were in villeggiatura in the mountains somewhere.’ 

‘No,’ said Gioia, ‘I have been feeling very tired lately. That 
is why you haven’t seen me, and why I am spending the summer 
in Rome.’ 

_ Aunt Virginia peered into her face. ‘What news of that 
canaglia 

‘If you mean Francesco,’ answered Gioia rather stiffly, ‘I 
am expecting to hear from him any day now.’ 
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‘That means you have written to him and he hasn’t answered. 
Is he at least providing for you decently ?’ 

Aunt Virginia was as sharp as a needle. 

‘The matter is being arranged. He is travelling just now, 
you know.’ 

‘He always is. And I have a bit of news for you,’ said the 
old lady mysteriously. 

Gioia’s poor heart began to thump again. It was so difficult 
not to keep on hoping, somehow. Why should a bit of news 
never be good news? Her sad, tired eyes turned anxiously towards 
the older woman. 

‘The Contessa Morra wrote to me from Paris. She is very 
fond of me, for I helped to nurse the Conte when he had the fever, 
you know, and we were spending the summer at Porto d’Anzio——’ 

‘Yes, I know. And what did she say?’ 

Contessa Morra was Aunt Virginia’s trump card, and she 
played her on all possible occasions. 

‘Well, the Contessa said that she went with her daughter— 
the one who married the rich industriale from Turin—to Reboux, 
and there she saw Francesco and that yellow-haired horror who 
was with him. They were choosing hats together! The Contessa 
said she saw them with the tail of her eye, but of course she wouldn’t 
bow to my nephew if he was in that company. He must have 
recognised her because they left the place very hurriedly soon 
afterwards. The Contessa then called their vendeuse over to her and 
asked her who the fair Italian was. She said she was the Signora 
dell’ Erba, trés élégante, who. had just ordered eight hats. So 
you see, she even uses your name. And eight hats at Reboux! 
I would like to see the bill.’ 

She looked at Gioia’s head-gear critically. 

‘Your hat is last year’s.’ 

‘I don’t need a new one, I go out so little: Of course, if Fran- 
cesco comes back... .” 

‘ Figlia mia, do not make yourself illusions. When they go 
like that, they never come back, and tears of blood couldn’t make 
them... .’ 

Tears of blood—would they hurt more than those she had al- 
ready shed? Why wouldn’t Aunt Virginia even let her hope ? 
It did no one any harm if she just hoped. 

‘I always felt he was worthless and I never liked him,’ said 
her tormentor as she waddled along. ‘But of course he must 
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provide for you properly and I’m sure he doesn’t give you enough. 
See that your lawyer is a good one, figlia mia—a really clever man— 
and do everything through him; have no direct communication 
with that vassallo. The lawyer will see that you get as much as 
possible.’ 

An hour passed before Gioia could escape from Aunt Virginia. 
The old lady paced up and down the Pincio clinging to her arm 
and rolling out advice. 

‘Be firm, figlia mia—fight !’ 

Gioia knew she could never fight Francesco, for she loved 
every hair on his head. 

The cool of the evening had set in by the time she turned into 
her street and entered her own portone; the ponente wind had 
begun to rise. The porter’s wife looked out of her little side door 
and said : 

‘Signora, a letter! Perhaps it is the one you are expecting ?’ 

Gioia saw the bold handwriting she knew so well and everything 
danced before her eyes. 

‘It is from my husband. Everything will be all right now.’ 

A black mist seemed to rise up from the ground and a queer 
buzzing sounded in her ears. 

‘ Meno male!’ said the porter’s wife. ‘The baker is getting 
very troublesome about his bill and came again this afternoon. 
And the shoemaker has sent in his little account for re-soling. 
If you wait a moment I will give it you, he left it with me as you 
were out.’ 

‘ To-morrow, to-morrow,’ said Gioia, and she walked steadily 
up the long flights of stairs, holding the envelope very tightly to 
her side. 

Once back in the flat, with the door safely behind her, another 
of her queer fancies took her. Of course at the best it could only 
be a cold, formal letter, enclosing a cheque. But till the envelope 
was opened it might be anything, so why not imagine it was a 
love-letter ? It looked so like the old familiar ones, the same 
blue envelope, the same bold hand, that in the past had filled her 
with such unutterable joy every time they came. 

She went to her writing-table drawer and unlocked it, and 
there were masses of letters heaped together, all in their envelopes 
bearing her name written in the same handwriting. She picked 
one out haphazard, and began to read it. 

‘ Piccola mia adorata, I am counting the days and the hours 
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to see you again and hold you in my arms. Life has no meaning 
without you... .’ 

She read on slowly to the end, forgetting the letter that had 
just arrived. Then she pulled herself together with a start. ‘I 
am going mad, surely I must read this one now’; and slowly, 
very slowly, she opened the familiar envelope. 

She read it all through, standing up in the middle of the room. 
Then she sat down in her usual corner of the old sofa and read it 
all over again. It was getting dark, as she stretched out her hand 
and lit the lamp, and as she did so she remembered the electric- 
light bill and wondered how soon they would cut off the current. 

She hadn’t understood this letter very well, somehow; she 
must go over it again. It all looked so familiar and well known, 
but the words did not seem to fit it at all. 

‘Dear Gioia,’—had he ever called her Gioia before? Piccola 
was his name for her, just as she had never called him anything 
but ‘my darling.’ ‘It is curious to note how money seems now 
to be your chief craving in life. I am sorry to have to meet your 
insistent demand for it with a refusal, but I have many claims on 
me, and as you surely must remember, my income is a very moder- 
ate one. I am going to start working, and I suggest your doing 
the same. You are an able-bodied young woman and it would 
be suitable to modern ideas if you found something to do instead 
of leading a lazy and unintelligent existence which, if you don’t 
mind my saying so, has always been your habit. I am now going 
to take a much needed rest at some seaside place, leading a very 
quiet life which will be brightened by a great affection. Letters 
will not be forwarded to me, so do not trouble to keep on writing 
to me for money.’ A little flourish, and then: ‘ Francesco.’ He 
would not even write ‘ Afftely yours,’ but just a squiggle instead. 
And that was all. 

Everything seemed to stand quite still for a long time; even 
the world must have stopped turning. The only thing that really 
existed was this dreadful pain, hard and red and hot, quite tangible, 
that filled the whole of Gioia’s chest. 

‘Please take it away,’ she murmured _half-unconsciously. 
‘Oh, my darling, if you knew how it hurts, surely you would take 
it away.’ 

Then the capacity for thinking began to come back. Of course, 
Francesco was not so cruel as all that: he simply hadn’t under- 
stood. Nothing is more tiresome than being asked for money ; 
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it would irritate anyone. He didn’t realise that she simply had 
nothing at all. 

Well, the only certain thing was that she must never worry 
him again. It was her only chance, if ever she hoped to see him 
once more. Aunt Virginia said men never came back, but who 
knows, who knows? Some day he may be old, and very ill, and 
lose all his money, and the other woman might then go off with 
somebody else. He would need Gioia then, and it would be won- 
derful. She would just hold him in her arms and say ‘ my darling.’ 
He might be feverish and thirsty, and if she gave him a nice drink 
he would be grateful. A nice cool lemonade, with a little ice 
tinkling in the glass. And when he sent for her she would find 
him in a dirty, rumpled bed, and she would change his sheets 
for him, and when he felt the clean fresh linen he would perhaps 
fall asleep holding her hand and calling her piccola mia again. 
Then they would go to the country and she would walk on fresh grass 
and sit under a chestnut tree. It was ages since she had been 
in the country, and she loved it so. 

And now the letter she had waited so long for had come and 
brought nothing at all. So that was that. She must pull herself 
together, and try not to go off in these vague dreams. Somehow 
her head felt so weak nowadays it was difficult to concentrate 
on practical matters. Then for so many, many days there had 
seemed nothing else to do but wait, and dreams made the time 
pass quicker. 

Now she must not dream any more. Would it not be possible 
for her to find some work to do, as Francesco suggested ? Other 
women, as he said, worked for their living. Of course they had 
begun younger and had been cleverer to start with. She won- 
dered what she could find to do: some embroidery, perhaps. 
Where does one go to find work, and what would Aunt Virginia 
say ? 

She was still sitting quite quietly in the corner of the sofa 
when the old woman who did the cooking came back. She had 
a key and had let herself in. Gioia could hear her moving about 
the little kitchen and went to speak to her, but when she stood 
up she felt rather giddy and had to steady herself against the 
table. 

‘ What does the Signora want me to prepare ? ’ said old Assunta. 
‘There is very little here. Maybe an egg sul piatto?’ 

‘I am not hungry,’ said Gioia. ‘It must be the heat. Give 
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me # cup of coffee. That is all I want.’ She waited a moment 
and then, with a great effort, went on tremulously : 

‘T’ve had a disappointment, un dispiacere. I was expecting 
some money and it seems it is not coming, for the moment. I 
am very much afraid that I won’t be able to keep you on much 
longer.’ She did not dare to say, ‘Don’t come any more.’ 

Old Assunta began to cry. ‘Oh Dio mio, che faré?’ She 
rubbed her eyes with the back of her wrinkled old hand. ‘I 
have a grandson that depends on me; my daughter died when he 
was born and the father has abandoned the child. I do not even 
know where he is. What shall I do—what shall I do? Signora 
mia, do not be so hard on me.’ 

Gioia’s chin quivered and tears began to roll down her cheeks 
as well. 

‘ God knows I don’t want to be hard, but I have no money . . .” 

The old woman turned nasty. ‘No money? You are a 
signora, though, and you should give me due notice before sending 
me away. You owe me a month’s wages. I know the law. Why 
didn’t you give me notice ?’ 

Gioia now realised that of course she ought to have done so, 
but she had been so certain that Francesco would not have failed 
her . . . up to an hour ago she had still hoped... 

‘I will see what I have to-morrow,’ she answered gently. 
‘ Believe me, I will try to do what is fair and right. But now, 
leave me, I want nothing to-night, not even coffee now. The 
heat has made me feel ill. I will take a glass of water and go 
to bed.’ 

Assunta clattered the few saucepans together, dried her eyes 
and prepared to leave, still grumbling to herself. As she opened 
the door of the flat the porter’s wife, who was on the landing, 
stepped inside. 

‘I came to hear whether the Signora had good news to-day,’ 
she said, with a crafty smile. ‘ Was the letter what she expected ?’ 

‘ Not quite,’ said Gioia with dignity. ‘There has been a slight 
delay, but there is no question that all will be quite right soon. 
And I am feeling tired and not very well so, please, I am going to 
bed.’ ; 

The two old women took the hint and went down the steep, 
dark stairs together, muttering crossly, ‘ Buona notte,’ and Gioia 
closed her door with a feeling that would have been of relief, if 
this curious numbness had allowed her to feel anything at all. 
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She could now count on being undisturbed till next day, and 
of course she ought to think out and plan her future, but her brain 
simply wouldn’t work. So she walked slowly to her bedroom, 
which was beyond the sitting-room, putting out the light on the 
round table as she passed it. She lit the lamp near her bed and 
began to undress slowly. She folded her simple garments very 
neatly and put them away on a chair in the bathroom next door. 
There was very little furniture in the room; the wooden bedstead 
was low and very wide, quaintly painted in the Venetian style, 
and an armchair covered with worn green damask stood near 
the foot of the bed. 

Gioia slipped between the sheets and lay on her back with 
her hands clasped on her breast like a figure on a tombstone. 
‘I must sell the bed,’ she thought. ‘It is antique, and may bring 
in several hundred francs. I can get a tiny iron bedstead for very 
little and it is all I need now if Francesco is not coming back again.’ 
She felt a dreadful stab of pain at this fresh thought, for it was 
the bed of their first married years, when she had spent exquisite 
nights sleeping in his arms with her head on his shoulder. It would 
be quite terrible parting with it, but it was the last good thing 
she possessed, and till she found work... 

‘I will try to think it all out to-morrow ; nothing is as dreadful 
as one imagines it to be. People don’t starve so easily. I will 
find something to do, I will manage to pay all the bills—maybe 
later on I will feel less lonely . . . God will help me... .’ 

Gioia’s weary eyelids fluttered a little and then closed ; every- 


thing was very silent. 


When she opened them again she realised that the light was 
still burning and she wondered what o’clock it was. She must 
have slept quite some time. And then the most incredible, mira- 
culous thing happened: she saw that Francesco was sitting in the 
green armchair at the foot of her bed. He was leaning a little for- 
ward, with his hands loosely locked in front of him, and he was 
looking at her with the shamefaced, rather crooked smile on his 
handsome face she knew so well. He had always looked like that 
when he had had something to confess to her. He was wearing 
the dark-blue suit he had had on the day she last saw him, and 
his black hair, slightly streaked with grey on the temples, still 
waved in exactly the same manner. 

‘J thought you were never going to wake!’ he said. And 
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whilst she caught her breath and sat up in bed he added : ‘ Piccola 
mia, I’ve come back to you, if you still want me.’ 

‘Oh, my darling, my darling!’ cried Gioia, exactly as she 
had always thought she would, and stretched out her arms. But 
he held up his hands to keep her off whilst he finished what he 
had to say. 

‘Let me tell you: that girl made me very unhappy. She 
didn’t understand me. She may be pretty and gay, but there 
was nothing at the back of it all. After some time I missed you 
very much. Can you forgive me?’ 

‘Oh, my darling!’ cried poor Gioia, ‘there can never be a 
question of forgiveness between us. I’ve always been here, waiting 
for you! I had always hoped you would come back some day. 
I love you so!’ 

‘But I have behaved very badly to you in every way. I 
didn’t give you anything to live on when I left you, and I didn’t 
send you any money when you asked for it.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter one bit, my darling, not one bit.’ 

‘ And somebody told me you had to sell all your furniture and 
sometimes hadn’t even enough to eat.’ 

‘No, no! I was tired of those old armchairs and things, 
and in the summer I am never hungry. Don’t worry about that 
for one minute!’ 

‘ Piccola mia, you are the only one I ever cared for. . . 

‘My darling!’ 

Now he was sitting on the side of the bed in his old way, and 
she was in his arms. She could feel his cool dry hands, the touch 
of which she had always loved so, and the smoothness of his coat. 
She stroked his hair once more, very softly, pinching its waves 
as she used to long ago. 

‘Have you any food ready, Piccola mia? I have had no 
dinner to-night, and I’m awfully hungry.’ — 

She remembered with dismay the empty kitchen and the 
solitary egg Assunta had offered her. 

‘ There’s almost nothing, I’m afraid, nothing oh, how dreadful ; 
—just when you’ve come home!’ 

‘It doesn’t matter. We'll go out to supper somewhere, and 
have something good: an omelet and some red wine, eh? Get 
up, Piccola mia, and put on your frock. We will go to the Trattoria 
round the corner and walk arm-in-arm, like in old times. Be 
quick now!’ 
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Gioia wanted to hurry, but happiness had made her feel queer 
and giddy, and she couldn’t move. She leant back on her pillows 
and closed her eyes, waiting till this strange sensation should pass. 

After a few moments she opened her eyes and somehow every- 
thing felt different. Of course she was still in bed; here was the 
sheet, here was the faded blue silk counterpane, and the little 
pink shaded lamp burning on the table by her side. But the 
armchair was vacant. 

‘My darling!’ Gioia’s cry of dismay echoed through the 
empty room. She sat up, frozen with horror, and then the tragic 
reality of things swept over her: it had been only a dream. 

The disappointment was a sickening, burning pain. She 
dropped her face on her drawn-up knees and rocked to and fro, 
with little moans. Then she looked up and spoke aloud : 

‘T’ve stood all I can,’ she said. ‘You can’t say I haven't 
tried to bear it, that I haven’t made the best of it all. But it 
isn’t fair to play tricks on me. You can’t expect me to stand 
this sort of cruel practical joke. I won’t be made fun of.’ 

She slipped out of bed, staggering a little as her feet touched 
the floor. ‘So mean!’ she muttered, ‘so dreadfully mean! But 
that’s enough now; people do get to the end of their tether, you 
know !’ 

She fetched the key of her writing-table drawer and went 
into the next room, padding noiselessly on her bare feet, and 
came back with an armful of old letters. She took them out of 
their envelopes and spread them over the bed: they were so 
many they covered it all. She was now quite decided and methodi- 
cal in her preparations. The letter she had received that afternoon, 
and which was on the table near her bed, she tore into many tiny 
pieces and scattered them on the floor. 

She fetched a glass of water and a medicine bottle from the 
bathroom. There were several tabloids in the bottle, and she 
shook them all out into the palm of her hand and started swallowing 
them slowly, one after another. Then she laid down on the bed, 
nestling among all the letters. She picked one up and read it 
slowly to herself. 

‘ Piccola mia,’ it said, ‘ Monte Carlo is lovely, but I can never 
be really happy without you. It was stupid of your Aunt Virginia 
to get influenza and want you to nurse her. But for that, we 
would be having a little gamble together at the tables this evening.’ 

‘I really ought to have gone with him and not bothered about 
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Aunt Virginia,’ thought Gioia; ‘it was a mistake to let him go 
alone.’ And she picked up another letter. 

‘I have seen a diamond pendant in the Rue de la Paix which 
I think would suit my Piccola very well, when I can afford to get 
it for her. Meanwhile I will content myself with a hat that I 
am bringing back—not a Reboux one, for I am sure you would 
not approve of such extravagance, but one from a humbler shop 
that I think really very pretty.’ 

She remembered that hat; it had not been very becoming, 
but it was so sweet of him to have thought of it and to have chosen 
it himself. 

She was beginning to feel very drowsy and there was a strange 
singing in her ears. Now and then the room seemed to rock 
gently. Her hand fell limply on another letter and she held it 
up before her eyes. It was the first he had ever written to her. 

‘ Now I have met you I realise I have been waiting for you 
all my life, my sweet little girl. . .’ 

How many men have written those selfsame words ever since 
the world began? But Gioia did not know they were hackneyed. 
She thought them very beautiful. She read the letter very care- 
fully, moving her lips over each word, but she was so tired that 
the paper slipped from her fingers. It did not matter, for she 
knew the end by heart. ‘ Good night, Piccola mia,’ he had written, 
‘may some angel kiss you in your sleep for me.’ 

Her eyes were closed now, and her breathing had become 
slower and fainter. Somehow all the pain and disappointment 
and loneliness were slipping away. She was floating . . . floating. 
. .. Further down she would come to rest at last. ‘Even the 
weariest river winds somewhere safe to sea... .’ Who had said 
that ? She wished she could remember. 

She opened her eyes very widely just once more. ‘Oh, my 
darling, my darling . . .’ she whispered, and then, just as the 
electric light was cut off, Gioia’s tired soul drifted out into the 
Great Unknown. 
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III, THE PATH OF GLORY. 
BY RICHARD FITZGERALD FINDLAY. 


Tuey were killing more pilots in England at that time than at the 
Front. They taught them the rudiments of flying on an Avro or 
a D.H.6, and then they put them in a Camel and told them to be 
careful in right-hand turns and said ‘ Off you go.’ And they went 
off, and some of them through luck or natural aptitude or something 
got the knack quite quickly and eventually got their ‘ wings’ and 
went out to France. But others who had less natural aptitude or 
confidence, or perhaps were just unlucky, started to do a right-hand 
turn and found the nose falling rapidly because of the gyroscopic 
action of the rotary engine and pulled the stick back to keep the 
nose up and found the machine spinning and did not know what 
to do to stop it spinning and spun into the ground. Sometimes 
this happened on their first solo and sometimes later, but usually 
on the first. And then there was another funeral. There were no 
dual Camels then and flying was still a new art, and some of the 
instructors did not know much more about it than their pupils. 
It was 1917. 

That summer Robin Campion came to Sideavon to learn to fly. 
He was eighteen years old and very proud of his uniform and of the 
part which he was going to play in his country’s history. He arrived 
at the camp late one afternoon and reported to the Adjutant first 
and then to the C.0. Major Clawson was twenty-seven, but he 
looked much older. His face was lined and his dark hair was greying 
already at the sides. He was sitting at his desk writing busily 
when Robin and the Adjutant came into his office. ‘Second- 
Lieutenant Campion, sir, reporting for duty,’ the Adjutant said. 
Major Clawson looked up from his writing. His face was stern, 
and his brown eyes were abstracted. ‘ All right,’ he said. ‘ You 
needn’t wait, Grayson,’ he added. The Adjutant saluted and went 
out. Robin stood stiffly at attention in front of the desk. Major 
Clawson went on writing busily. There was a row of medal ribbons 
under his ‘ wings,’ including the D.S.0. and Bar, the M.C., and the 
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Croix de Guerre with palm. ‘Sit down, Campion; I shan’t be 
long,’ he said suddenly without looking up. Robin sat down on 
the edge of a chair and stared at the row of ribbons on Major Claw- 
son’s tunic. Then he looked at a photograph on the wall beside 
him. It showed the C.O. in a leather coat and flying-boots and 
a helmet and goggles standing in front of a Sopwith Pup. In the 
background was a Bessonneau hangar, and behind it a straight road 
bordered with poplars. Robin looked back again at the row of 
ribbons, and thought how wonderful it would be to be a hero like 
Major Clawson. He had heard a lot about him at ground school 
at Reading and knew that he had been in France for two years and 
had shot down twenty-five enemy machines. He had been badly 
wounded in his last fight and when he was well again had been sent 
to command the Training Depot at Sideavon. Robin was thrilled 
as he looked at him, knowing that he was a hero. 

Tn a few minutes Major Clawson finished his writing, threw down 
his pen, and looked up. 

‘How do youdo, Campion. I’msorry to have kept you waiting,’ 
he said, holding out his hand. His expression was still stern. He 
sat back in his chair and looked at Robin’s bright blue eyes, his 
sensitive, eager young face. Suddenly he smiled, and his face be- 
came so gentle that he seemed to be an entirely different and much 
younger person. He must be very kind after all, Robin thought. 
But then Major Clawson stopped smiling and he was not so sure. 

‘Well, how do you like the Flying Corps?’ Major Clawson 
asked. His voice sounded hard. 

‘Oh, I love it, sir,’ said Robin ; almost reverently, Major Clawson 
thought. 

‘ Yes, it’s a good Service. Do you know this part of the world 
at all?’ he asked. 

‘ Not very well, sir. But I live on the other side of the county, 
at Littleton,’ Robin told him. 

‘In the Beaufort country. I used to hunt with them,’ Major 
Clawson said. ‘The image of war,’ he thought. Blue coats with 
buff facings, the flash of pale, frosty sunlight on burnished bit and 
spur and stirrup-iron. Dear God! But it was war now. Stick 
and gun controls instead of a double bridle, Fokker and Albatros, 
Halberstadt and Pfalz instead of a fox. And a fox that would turn 
and charge, a scentless fox, with black maltese cross for token, 
twin spitting Spandau guns for nostrils, a fox metamorphosed, 
a dragon! ‘Do you hunt?’ he said. 
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‘ Not much, I’m afraid, sir. You see, there’s been the war; and 
then there’s my mother, you see ; she’s not too keen on my hunting, 
nervous about me for some reason ; because my father’s dead and 
I’m an only. child, I expect. But she used to hunt a lot, and so did 


my father before ...’ Robin said, ‘I’m sorry, sir, you can’t be 
interested. I mean why should you be?’ he went on apologetic- 
ally. 


Major Clawson’s face was sterner than ever. Pathetic child ; 
an only child, he thought, looking at Robin’s blue eyes, so bright, 
so young and candid and innocent, so appealing. 

‘On the contrary,’ he said: His face relaxed a little. ‘ Before 
what ?’ he added. 

‘My father was killed in the Boer War,’ said Robin. His eyes 
were clouded. ‘I never saw him,’ he said. 

‘ What rotten luck,’ said Major Clawson ‘ What rotten luck,’ 
he said again after a moment. He began to turn over some papers 
on his desk. That wistful look! Robin was thinking that perhaps 
he had said too much He wished that Major Clawson had seemed 
more interested, and that his voice was not so hard. But I expect 
it makes one hard, being a hero, he thought humbly. ‘ Well, now, 
you'd better go and see the Adjutant about your quarters,’ said 
Major Clawson suddenly. ‘TI’ll see you in mess to-night,’ he went 
on. He stood up, and held out his hand. His free hand rested 
for a moment on Robin’s shoulder. ‘ If you want any sort of help 
while you’re here come and see me,’ he said, smiling. 

‘Thank you, sir; you’re very kind,’ said Robin. His heart 
was swelling as he saluted. As he went out of the office he thought 
what a marvellous person Major Clawson was. I was a cad to think 
what I did about him, he thought. 

Major Clawson sat for a long time behind his desk, moving his 
head sometimes to look about his room, out of the window, at the 
photograph on the wall, seeing nothing, thinking. He felt very 
old. There were tired lines about his eyes. 

Robin’s servant had finished unpacking his kit and had just 
gone out when there was a knock at the door. ‘Come in,’ Robin 
said. The door opened and a young man wearing tartan slacks 
came into the room. He was tall and broad-shouldered, with 
reddish hair and a ruddy, pleasant face. He smiled at Robin, 
showing large white teeth. 

‘ Just arrived?’ he asked. His voice was loud and cheerful. 

‘Yes,’ said Robin. 
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‘I’m next door to you My name’s Johnstone-Kerr. What’s 
yours ?’ 

‘Campion,’ said Robin. 

‘Ever been in the air?’ Johnstone-Kerr asked. 

‘No,’ said Robin. 

‘You'll like it,’ said Johnstone-Kerr. ‘Good, clean pursuit. 
Not like the trenches, dirty, muddy business. Never could stand 
muddy boots,’ he said. He began to walk about the room. 

‘Have you been in France?’ Robin asked him. 

‘ Yes,’ said Johnstone-Kerr. ‘ Left Sandhurst eighteen months 
ago. Went out at the beginning of ’sixteen. Midlothians. On 
the Somme. Hell of a show. Not much fun. Got fed up. Un- 
comfortable. Muddy. Never could stand muddy boots. Applied 
to be seconded to the Flying Corps. Came through all right. Been 
here two months. Nearly finished now. Go to France soon, I 
hope. This your mother ?’ he asked, looking at a photograph on 
the table beside the bed. 

‘ Yes,’ said Robin. 

‘Good-looking woman,’ said Johnstone-Kerr. ‘ You'll like 
flying,’ he went on after a moment. ‘Quite easy. Bit frightening 
at times. Nervous sort of fellow, myself. Question of confidence, 
mostly. Don’t want too much, of course. Some of the Huns 
haven’t got enough, get wind up, break their necks. Two to-day. 
Ten this last week. Thirteen the week before. Unlucky number ; 
odd, what? Very sad,’ he said, shaking his head. He looked very 
serious. Robin did not say anything. ‘ Know why they call the 
pupils “Huns”? Because they break so many machines. Rather 
offensive, what ?’ said Johnstone-Kerr. He was grinning. 

‘Yes,’ said Robin. Johnstone-Kerr looked at him closely. 

‘I say, sorry if I’ve upset you, talking about all these crashes. 
Talk too much, I’m afraid. Always did. Bad habit. But better 
to face things, what? Can’t be helped. War’s war, and so on. 
Flying’s in its infancy, and whatnot. Pioneers, what? Much 
better to face things, don’t you think, what? Cigarette ? ’ he said, 
holding out his case. 

‘No, thanks,’ said. Robin. 

‘Don’t you worry, you'll be all right,’ said Johnstone-Kerr 
earnestly. ‘Be a second Ball, I expect. Or like the C.O. here. 
You met him yet?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes,’ said Robin. 

‘ Great man, that,’ Johnstone-Kerr said. ‘ Absolutely no nerves 
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at all. Lion-hearted chap. I remember when I first came here. 
Hell of a mess. D.H.5s. Backward stagger, sensitive, unstable 
little brutes. Pupils falling out of the sky all day like manna. 
Instructors, too. Grim business. Pilots refusing to fly them. 
Damn nearly a complete panic. Fact! C.0. came along, took 
one up, turned it inside out. Looped off the ground, rolled below 
the hangars. Finished up by landing off a half roll. Completely 
restored morale, saved the day. Hell of a man,’ he said. ‘ Hard, 
though,’ he went on a moment later. ‘ Still, can’t afford to be too 
sentimental. War-time, what ?’ 

‘I thought he was hard at first, but afterwards I didn’t think he 
was so hard. He was very nice to me,’ Robin said. 

‘ He’s hard all right. Got to be. No good being soft. Can’t 
stay the course if you’re soft, what ? Come and havea drink. Do 
you good,’ Johnstone-Kerr said. 

‘ All right,’ said Robin. 

They went out towards the Mess. 

Major Clawson picked up the letters which lay on his desk. 
They were addressed to the mothers of the two pupils who had been 
killed that day. Both the letters were couched in precisely similar 
terms. ‘Deeply regret... accident ... gallant young officer 
. . . great loss to the Royal Flying Corps . . . must be proud... 
died for his country ... all my sympathy...’ he read. He 
folded the letters, and sealed them in the envelopes. Suddenly he 
screwed up his eyes and covered his face with his hands. Oh God, 
how can I stop it ? he said. Not in action against the enemy ; such 
useless slaughter. God, help me to stop it, he said again and again. 

There was a good deal of noise in the ante-room after dinner. 
A lot of officers had come from the cavalry and infantry barracks at 
Tidworth and the gunner camp at Larkhill and the other R.F.C. 
units on the Plain. They played various games, which usually 
ended in somebody or other lying on the floor with a struggling 
heap of officers on top of him. But nobody seemed to get hurt. 
Or perhaps if they did the wine or whisky they had drunk prevented 
them from realising it until later. The gramophone was playing 
the whole time. A great many of the records were cracked, but 
nobody cared. It was a guest-night. 

When all the records had been played over at least twice they 
began shouting for Johnstone-Kerr to sing some songs. ‘ All 
right,’ he said. He sat down at the piano, drew up the chair, and 
played a few chords. The piano sounded rather tinny. Several 
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gallons of beer had been poured into it on various occasions of this 
sort, and in the course of time this had had a peculiar effect upon 
its tone. ‘ What shall I sing, boys? Lee High Valley, what?’ 
Johnstone-Kerr asked. He put his cigarette down on the edge of 
the key-board and began to sing in a deep baritone voice. 


‘Down in the Lee High Valley, 
Way back in ’72,’ 


It was an extremely ribald song, but it was a crude epitome of one 
aspect of life for all that. Most of the listeners laughed loudly, 
but Robin noticed that there were a few who did not laugh. They 
listened, those idealists, those romantics, with quite serious faces, 
or perhaps did not listen at all, not disapproving, even repeating 
the words of the song, their minds far away, dreaming their secret 
dreams. 
Johnstone-Kerr had come to the last verse now. 


‘So one more drink, old timer, 

And I must be on my way, 

To hunt the churl who stole my girl, 
If it takes me to Judgement Day.’ 


The third line of this verse was rather more strongly put, but that 
was the gist of it. ‘Encore! Encore!’ they shouted when he 
had finished. ‘ All right,’ he said He began at once to sing an 
extremely ribald version of ‘ Frankie and Johnnie.’ 

Robin looked about the room, hardly hearing the music or the 
words of the song, wrapped in an isolation that was not cold, not 
lonely, but filled with warmth and brightness and the comradeship 
of gallant, heroic spirits. He was very happy, and strangely 
excited, too. He felt that he was on the eve of some great ad- 
venture, that already his feet were treading the path of glory. 

The door on the far side of the ante-room. opened, and Major 
Clawson came in with an oldish man with white hair wearing the 
uniform of the R.A.M.C. Johnstone-Kerr stopped singing at once 
and everybody stood up. As a matter of fact one or two had to 
be helped up by their friends. Major Clawson smiled round the 
room and made a sign for the party to goon. Everybody sat down 
again and Johnstone-Kerr went on singing from where he had left 
off. Major Clawson and the doctor began to talk to a short, thick- 
set R.F.C. captain who seemed to be in a very bad temper. After 
a bit Major Clawson looked up and caught Robin’s eye. He raised 
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his finger and beckoned. ‘Campion, I want you to meet Captain 
Marwood. He’s going to be your instructor,’ he said when Robin 
had joined them. Captain Marwood looked at Robin with his very 
light, very cold blue eyes. There was a deep scar on his upper 
lip which had twisted one corner of his mouth so that he wore a 
perpetual sneer. His face seemed to be divided into two halves 
by a ragged line which disappeared into his hair on one side. The 
skin was a flaming red on one side of the line, and quite pale on the 
other. His eyes were red-rimmed and bloodshot. Robin thought 
that he must have been badly burned at some time or another. 
Actually this was perfectly true. Captain Marwood had been shot 
down a year before in a Sopwith two-seater. The machine had 
crashed between the two lines of trenches and burst into flames. 
Although seriously wounded Captain Marwood had crawled back 
into the blazing wreckage and rescued his observer, who was un- 
conscious from wounds and the impact of the crash. He had 
managed to carry him back to the British lines before he himself 
collapsed. For this brave act he had been awarded the D.S.O. 
He looked at Robin now with those cold, bloodshot blue eyes. ‘I 
hope you won’t break your neck before you get out to France. 
Most of my pupils seem to. An utter waste of time teaching 
them,’ he said. Major Clawson turned his head sharply and looked 
at him. His lips were compressed, but there was pity in his brown 
eyes. After a moment he turned to Robin and smiled. ‘Captain 
Marwood is our best instructor. He’ll teach you to fly all right,’ 
he said. He looked at his watch. ‘ Half-past eleven; I’m going 
to bed. Good night,’ he added, smiling at Robin. ‘Good night, 
sir,’ said Robin. He walked across the room and sat down beside 


_ Johnstone-Kerr, who had stopped playing now and was sitting in 


an arm-chair with a glass of whisky in his hand. 

‘I’m sorry you said what you did to young Campion. It was 
a rotten thing to say,’ Major Clawson said to Captain Marwood. 

‘Oh, what the hell,’ Captain Marwood said. 

Johnstone-Kerr was talking to two of the cavalry officers. 
‘ Yes, we’ve certainly had some bad luck here the last few weeks. 
Undertakers must be having a rollicking time. Terrible thing, 
war, what?’ he said. 

Major Clawson walked across to his quarters with the doctor. 

‘I don’t like Marwood. He hasn’t got a heart, that fellow,’ the 
doctor said. 

‘No; I was at school with him; he always was as hard as hell. 
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But he’s been much worse since he had that crash,’ Major Clawson 
said. 

‘Yes, I suppose we’ve got to forgive him something for that,’ 
said the doctor. ‘Did you sleep better last night ?’ he went on 
after a moment. 

‘A little, I think,’ Major Clawson said. 

‘ Listen, Dick, you’ve got to stop worrying. You'll crack up if 
you don’t,’ said the doctor. 

‘No, I’m all right. A bit tired, that’s all,’ Major Clawson said. 

The doctor took a small screw-stoppered tube out of his pocket. 
‘ Take these in a little water if you can’t sleep,’ he said. He shook 
a couple of tablets into Major Clawson’s hand. ‘ They’re bromide ; 
they won’t do you any harm,’ he added. 

‘ All right, I will. Good night, and thanks a lot,’ Major Clawson 
said. 

‘Good night,’ said the doctor. 

Johnstone-Kerr said to Robin: 

‘ Saw you talking to the C.0. just now. Not on the mat already, 
I hope, what ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Something else wrong, what ? 

‘No, not really.’ 

‘ Let’s go to bed ; you can tell me on the way.’ Outside he said : 
‘What is it, old boy?’ 

‘Oh, Marwood said something rather beastly. I’m a fool to 
mind, I expect.’ 

‘What was it?’ 

Robin told him. The bastard! Johnstone-Kerr thought. 

‘ Oh, that’s nothing,’ he said. ‘ Odd sense of humour, that’s all. 
Bit liverish this evening, I expect. Had a crash, too, last year. 
Face got a bit bent; you probably noticed it, what? Hell of a 
good instructor, though. Taught me to fly, and that took a bit of 
doing. Don’t you worry; you'll be all right.’ 

‘I think he’s a horrible fellow,’ Robin said. Later: ‘Do you 
really think I'll be able to fly? ’ 

‘Like a bird. Absolutely. In fact birds’ll probably see you, 
realise they can’t compete, give it up, take up walking. Not 
joking!’ Robin laughed. ‘That’s fine. Feel better, what ?’ 
Johnstone-Kerr said. ‘Now you go to bed. Nothing to worry 
about. Everything’s fine. Tell you some more to-morrow. Good 


night.’ 
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‘Good night.’ 

The soft July night was very still. Johnstone-Kerr lay on his 
back in the warm darkness, staring at a patch of moonlight on the 
ceiling of his room. He was thinking of the guns in Flanders, 
pounding the enemy defences to pieces on the Passchendaele ridge. 
The terrible tumult of other bombardments sounded faintly in his 
memory. A year-old picture flashed across his mind, steel forts 
waddling, nosing their ungainly way through the shattered, pock- 
marked landscape, the first tanks making their debut upon that 
heroic stage. Better like this, he thought. Above it all. Out of 

the mud. Never could stand muddy boots. Queer, that... . 
He tried to picture himself up there in the sky, a black-crossed 
machine looming large in his Aldis sight, his guns spouting fire. 
But he could not picture it. A thick black veil seemed to shroud 
the future. He tried again, but he could not pierce the veil. 
Suddenly he pushed back the bedclothes and sat bolt upright. 
He was very afraid. The palms of his hands were wet with sweat. 
What the hell, he thought. This won’t do. He lay down again 
and pulled the bedclothes up to his chin. ... Nervy, he said. 
Tired, probably. Forget it. Go to sleep.... He closed his 
eyes. After a few moments he moved his hand and unfastened a 
button of his pyjama jacket. He took the little locket which Joyce 
had given him in his hand. Inside the locket was a dark curl, that 
had once lain close against her slender white neck. Now it formed 
a frame for a small photograph, a girl’s face looking out at you 
with eyes very wide apart. They were very beautiful eyes... . 
‘ And the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes, Of the beautiful 


Annabel Lee.’ Ah, darling! ... Blue eyes... but... not 
.. always... blue... Sometimes... grey...and... 
sometimes .. . almost... black... . Almost . . . black. 


... He lay quite still, breathing quietly and evenly. 

Captain Marwood turned over again on to his right side. It 
was harder than ever to get comfortable to-night. Whenever he 
closed his eyes he saw a mass of twisting flames and dense black 
smoke. His crashed machine was burning in No Man’s Land, and 
he was crawling into the wreckage to pull out his observer. By 
God, the searing agony of the flames licking his face! He couldn’t 
see a thing. He’s finished all right, poor old Denning. No, here’s 
his arm, by God! Pull like hell now. He’s coming, we’re 
out, we're safe. Safe! ... Captain Marwood opened his eyes. 
Oh, God in Heaven, he said. Well, have a drink. That ought to 
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help. It still helps. But suppose the time comes when it doesn’t 
help? Don’t be a damn fool; it still helps. Yes, but suppose 
the time comes when it doesn’t help? For God’s sake! He 
switched on the light. There was a bottle of whisky on the table 
beside his bed. He poured out half a tumbler and drank it down. 

Drinking too much, he said. Better than — mad, though. 
Was he going mad? No, he wasn’t going mad.... He poured 
out half a tumbler of whisky and drank it down. . . . Magnificent 
stuff, whisky. Here’s to good old whisky, drink it down, drink it 
down. He wasn’t going mad. Going to sleep now.... He 
switched out the light and lay down. ... No, he wasn’t going 
mad. Feeling fine, now. Better not close his eyes yet, though, 
just in case... . Wonderful stuff, whisky. Fancy thinking he 
was going mad. Ha! Ha! Like hell he was.... Might take 
a chance and close his eyes now. Plenty more whisky, if he saw 
anything he didn’t like... . Heclosed hiseyes.... No flames, 
by God! ... Only fireworks. Fireworks all right; like fire- 
works. Ha! Ha! ... Praise God all creatures here below. . . . 
What for? Whisky, chiefly.... Go mad? Not likely... . 
Whisky . . . finest .. . thing... in the world.... After a 
few minutes he began to snore. 

Robin Campion stirred uneasily in his sleep. Break your blasted 
neck, somebody kept on saying. Just when he seemed to be doing 
80 well, too, and getting used to his new wings. He’d made a very 
good landing on the roof of a hangar ; a perfect landing, he thought. 
There were a lot of people standing on the ground below, looking 
up at him with admiring eyes. His father was there, exactly like 
the photograph on his mother’s dressing-table. Major Clawson 
was there, and Johnstone-Kerr. His father looked very proud. 
‘ Like a snipe, dammit, and that’s saying something,’ Johnstone- 
Kerr said. Robin’s father and Major Clawson smiled and nodded. 
‘ Look,’ they said suddenly, pointing upwards. It was quite dark 
on the ground now, but the sky was bright with the luminous 
radiance of the Milky Way. ‘ Look,’ they said again, ‘ the Path of 
Glory!’ As he looked at that galaxy of stars, almost blinding in 
its brightness, Robin felt an exaltation that was like a sword-thrust 
in his heart. God! he had never seen such beauty! He’d soar 
up into that sky, into that blaze of glory. Spread your wings, 
now; don’t be afraid. But he was afraid. Oh, God, I can’t do 
it; I’m afraid. Dear God, don’t let me be afraid. ‘Courage!’ 
came those three voices again, like a battle cry, like a bugle call. 
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Yes, he said, Courage! He wasn’t afraid now. He spread his 
wings and soared upwards. Break your blasted neck, Captain 
Marwood said. He was quite close to Robin, looking at him with 
his cold, bloodshot blue eyes. His sneering face was livid in that 
unearthly light. ... Oh, God, I can’t climb any higher; I’m 
afraid! ... The glory was fading, vanishing. He was falling. 
Through the black night. Through the pitch-black night. 
Courage! A cry of despair. His own voice, his own cry.... 
He was falling. Falling from Heaven, from the Path of Glory. 

. . He was lying in his bed, with tears running down his cheeks. 
After a little while he took the handkerchief from under his pillow 
and dried his tears. Oh, God, he said, help me to be brave. It 
was a long time before he went to sleep again. 

Dawn was just breaking when Major Clawson awoke. His 
head felt heavy from the drug he had taken, and he did not move 
for a minute ortwo. He wished that he had not taken that bromide, 
or at least that if he had been going to take it at all he had taken 
both tablets. He had had only four hours’ sleep, and his head 
felt very heavy. The eastern sky turned gradually from grey to 
pink, and then the whole world was flooded suddenly with golden 
light. Major Clawson got out of bed and looked out of his window 
across the Plain. The sun was clear of the horizon now, reddish- 
coloured through the morning haze. A thick white mist lay in 
the hollows. From a farm-house a mile away a column of smoke 
was rising straight into the windless air. In the middle distance 
a flock of sheep was grazing on the slopes of the Roman camp, the 
sheep-bells tinkling faintly as they moved. Holy earth, Major 
Clawson thought. Immemorial sights and sounds. Those old 
Druids, worshipping their strange gods in the days when Stonehenge 
was new, must have seen just such a scene as this. Those tinkling 
sheep-bells might have been the very ones the Roman legions heard 
when they passed here long ago. They had all gone, those men, 
and those that had come after them down the centuries, kings and 
courtiers, priests and yeomen, peasants and men-at-arms, had all 
gone too, engulfed by Death. But their Spirit and their Faith 
lived on, immortal, a precious heritage. Ah, valiant hearts, that 
Death could not defeat! And the land remained, the land that 
they had loved. This blessed earth. This Land of Hope and 
Glory. England. ... Major Clawson got back into bed and lay 
on his back with his hands clasped behind his head... . You had 
to have Faith. To grapple fearlessly with life, to conquer death. 
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‘ May I always have Faith,’ he cried suddenly in his heart. To pass 
on that heritage undimmed. Even to enhance it, he thought 
humbly. ... The golden sunlight fell warm upon his face as he 
lay there. They would start flying in less than two hours. Please 
God there’ll be no accidents to-day, Major Clawson prayed... . 
After a bit he got out of bed and went towards the bathroom. 

Robin Campion and Johnstone-Kerr had breakfast together. 

‘Sleep well?’ Johnstone-Kerr asked. 

‘Not very.’ 

‘Neither did I. Smoked too much last night, I expect. Bad 
things, guest-nights, what ?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘What time are you flying?’ 

Quarter- nine.’ 

‘I’ve done half an hour already. Went up at six o’clock. Per- 
forming again at nine. Let’s go down to the Flight, what ?’ 

‘ All right.’ 

They walked down towards the aerodrome. There were a lot 
of machines flying around, black against the pale blue of the sky, 
or glinting suddenly as the sun caught a varnished strut or airscrew 
blade. The air was filled with the sound of engines, the deep roar 
of the R.A.F., and the higher-pitched, more metallic note of the 
rotaries. A Camel dived steeply on the aerodrome, flattening out 
as it disappeared behind the hangars. A moment later it shot into 
view again, rocketed upwards in a wide loop, half-rolled off the top, 
and made off east. ‘Oh, pretty to watch, what ?’ Johnstone-Kerr 
exclaimed. ‘That’s the C.O. Giving the troops a lead. Does 
it two or three times a day,’ he went on. Robin did not say any- 
thing. He wanted to say something, but he did not know what to 
say. He kept on thinking of his dream. And there was a voice 
deep down inside him which kept on telling him he was afraid. 
Johnstone-Kerr took him by the arm. ‘Listen; Campion, you’re 
worried,’ he said. ‘I know what it is. That fellow Marwood. 
Sinister bloke. Quite understand. Would have felt the same when 
I was your age. Been in France, though; bit older now. Know 
what I mean, what? Don’t worry. Flying’s all right. Too easy. 
“ Argent pour confiture,” as they say in Toulouse. Won't be a 
minute,’ he added. He went into a hangar. There was a Camel 
standing on the aerodrome, close to the edge of the tarmac. Two 
mechanics were leaning against one of the wings. Robin stood 
looking at the Camel until Johnstone-Kerr came out of the hangar. 
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He was wearing a helmet and goggles, and a suit of overalls which 
had once been blue but were now almost black with oil. ‘See you 
later,’ he said to Robin. ‘ Don’t forget what I told you,’ he added 
earnestly, lowering his voice. He climbed into the Camel. ‘ Petrol 
on; switches off; suck in, sir,’ one of the mechanics said. ‘ Petrol 
on ; switches off ; suck in,’ Johnstone-Kerr repeated. The mechanic 
turned the air-screw a few times. ‘Contact, sir,’ he said. 
‘Contact,’ said Johnstone-Kerr. The mechanic swung the air- 
screw. The engine fired, missed once or twice, then settled down 
to a steady roar. Thin wisps of blue smoke and the unmistakable 
smell of burnt castor oil were blown back from it by the slip-stream. 
It was a very dangerous smell, Robin thought: There was a queer 
dream-like quality about the whole proceeding, or rather a night- 
mare-like quality, with that dark fear forming the leitmotiv of all 
his thoughts. He stood quite still, watching Johnstone-Kerr 
fastening the straps of his harness. 

When the engine had been running for about four minutes 
Johnstone-Kerr moved the throttle and fine adjustment levers for- 
ward until the needle of the revolution-counter showed 1,200 R.P.M., 
and tried both switches. He moved the levers back again and 
signalled to the mechanic to draw away the chocks. The light 
southerly wind was blowing straight towards the hangars, and the 
other mechanic caught hold of his starboard wing-tip to help him 
to turn into it. He smiled over his shoulder at Robin as he started 
to turn. He taxied a few yards away from the hangars and opened 
up. He got off the ground after a short run, held the machine down 
until he had almost reached the edge of the aerodrome, and then 
pulled it round in a steep right-hand climbing turn. Robin watched 
him intently as he came back towards the hangars. The engine 
seemed to be missing a little. ‘Choking ’er,’ one of the mechanics 
said. When he was right over the hangars, at about 400 feet, 
Johnstone-Kerr started to do another steep right-hand climbing 
turn. Suddenly the engine spluttered, picked up again for a 
moment, and then stopped altogether. ‘ Put your nose down, you 
fool!’ someone shouted. At one moment the Camel was turning 
steeply with its nose rather high and the next it was hurtling down- 
wards in a right-hand spin. It struck the edge of the tarmac not 
five yards from where Robin stood. For a fraction of a second it 
looked like a Camel which for some reason or another was standing 
on its nose and then it telescoped and became a shapeless, tangled 
mass of wreckage with only the rudder and tail-plane recognisable 
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for what they were. At the same moment there was a tearing, 
splintering crash, followed by perhaps two seconds of what seemed 
to be absolute silence. Then the crash alarm sounded and every- 
body on the aerodrome appeared to start shouting at once. The 
ambulance and the fire-tender came rushing along the tarmac. 
Robin stood staring at something in the wrecked Camel. That 
couldn’t be Johnstone-Kerr’s face. It wasn’t a face at all; it 
couldn’t be anybody’s face. But it was a face. Not Jolinstone- 
Kerr’s face, though. He’d been talking to Johnstone-Kerr five 
minutes ago. Why, they’d had breakfast together. Johnstone- 
Kerr was all right. He’d be around in a minute. ‘Very sad, 
what ?’ he’d say, shaking his head. But it was Johnstone-Kerr’s 
face, if it was a face at all. He was dreaming. It was all part of 
that dream, that nightmare. It was the most horrible nightmare. 
It was too horrible ; he couldn’t bear it. But he’d wake up in a 
minute. Oh, God, let me wake up. Why couldn’t he wake up ? 
He’d wake up all right in a minute. He’d turn his eyes away. 
He’d go mad if he went on looking at that face, if it was a face. 

The ambulance and the fire-tender pulled up beside him with 
a squeak of skidding tyres. 

The crews jumped out and ran towards the wreckage. A Camel 
side-slipped in between the two nearest hangars, landed on the edge 
of the tarmac, ran a few yards, and stopped. The pilot got out 
and walked fairly quickly towards the group, pushing his goggles 
on to his forehead. It was Major Clawson. ‘Keep the pupils 
away from here,’ he said to one of the instructors. His face was 
very stern and his voice was hard and matter-of-fact. Robin saw 
Captain Marwood coming along the tarmac. That horrible fellow 
too, he thought. They were all here now, those figures of his dream. 
Except his father, and he must be somewhere around. He couldn’t 
see him at the moment, but he must be somewhere around. John- 
stone-Kerr was all right ; it wasalladream. ‘ It’s Johnstone-Kerr, 
sir,’ one of the instructors was saying. That wasn’t Johnstone- 
Kerr; they’d had breakfast together. It was only a dream. 
‘ Choking his engine from the time he took off,’ the instructor went 
on. He’d wake up in a minute; it was only adream. ‘ Bad luck. 
A good fellow and a good pilot too. Rotten luck,’ Major Clawson 
said. He turned round and came over to Robin. ‘I’m very sorry 
you should have seen this, Campion. But these things happen, I’m 
afraid ; it’s all in the luck of the game,’ he said. ‘ We had break- 
fast together,’ Robin heard himself saying. He stared at Major 
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Clawson’s stern, set face, the hard line of his mouth. Suddenly he 
saw a look in his brown eyes that he’d never seen in anyone’s eyes 
before. He knew, then, that Major Clawson was not hard. He 
knew something else, too. He’d been awake all the time. It 
wasn’t a dream. 

After that things became rather confused for Robin. They 
dressed him up in overalls and a helmet and goggles and presently 
he found himself in the back seat of a Mono Avro. The engine 
was running and there was a strong smell of burnt castor oil, which 
reminded him of something that he longed above everything else 
to forget. The man in the front seat turned round and looked at 
him with his cold, blood-shot blue eyes. Then he turned his head 
away and the machine began to move forward. The smell of burnt 
castor oil grew stronger. After a few moments the ground seemed to 
fall away in front of the machine. It went on falling away and all 
the objects upon it grew smaller and smaller. Suddenly it tilted 
and became a wall alongside the machine. It stayed there for a 
few seconds and then slid back to where it had been before. Above 
the noise of the engine a cold voice sounded in Robin’s ears. It 
told him to put his feet on the rudder-bar and his right hand on 
the stick and do something or other with them. He was not wearing 
gloves and when he rested his right hand timidly on the stick it was 
sticky with oil to his touch. He tried to do what the voice had 
told him to do but he could not think very clearly and no doubt 
he did something quite different. The machine staggered drunkenly 
about the sky. The voice came through the telephones again and 
now it was very angry as well as cold and it wascursing. He tried 
again but the cursing only confused him more and the machine still 
staggered drunkenly about the sky and the cursing grew louder and 
became a never-ending stream of blasphemy. This went on for 
what appeared to be at least a week and then the stick was snatched 
out of hishand. The Avro reared like a startled colt and for another 
indefinite period the whole universe dissolved about it in a mad 
whirl. Robin was very afraid and after a bit he closed his eyes. 
Later he felt a bumping under his seat and when he opened his 
eyes he saw that they were running along the ground. The 
machine stopped in front of a hangar and Captain Marwood got 
out. Part of his face was white with fury and the other part 
looked more flamingly red than ever against that whiteness. 
He glared at Robin for a moment and walked away. Robin 
sat on in the cockpit, shivering in the warm sunlight. He 
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felt deathly sick and utterly lonely in his soul. He wished that 
he were dead. 

Three days later Major Clawson sent for Captain Marwood. 

‘These reports on young Campion,’ he said. ‘ What’s the 
trouble ? ’ 

‘ He’s absolutely hopeless, that’s all. He’ll break his neck if I 
ever send him solo,’ Captain Marwood said. 

‘ Listen, Jack, go easy with that boy. He’s very young, and 
that crash of Johnstone-Kerr’s upset him a lot, I’m afraid. Try not 
cursing him so much, and he’ll be all right,’ Major Clawson said. 

‘Good God, am I a wet nurse? What the hell,’ Captain 
Marwood said. 

When they landed that afternoon Captain Marweed said to 
Robin : 

‘Look here, Campion, are you deaf?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Then why the hell don’t you do what I tell you?’ 

‘I do try to.’ 

‘You don’t expect me to believe that, do you? By God, I 
believe you play the fool on purpose. Hope to get turned down 
for flying, I suppose, and given a ground job.’ 

‘No, I don’t, I swear I don’t.’ 

‘ You haven’t got any guts, that’s your trouble. You ought to 
be in the WAACS. But don’t run away with the idea that you’re 
going to get out of going solo. Ill see you in hell first. Six o’clock 
to-morrow morning, and if you’re not better than you were to-day 
God help you.’ 

Robin did not say anything. 

Major Clawson walked across to the Mess for dinner with the 
doctor. 

‘I’m very worried about young Campion. He’s been eating 
nothing these last three days,’ he said. 

‘Yes, I’ve noticed that. He’s not looking very well, either,’ 
said the doctor. 

‘It’s that crash of Johnstone-Kerr’s, I think; it upset him a 
lot,’ Major Clawson said. 

‘I’m not surprised. It made me feel pretty sick, and God knows 
I ought to be used to it,’ answered the doctor. ‘I shouldn’t think 
Marwood helps much, either,’ he added. 

‘No, I’m sure he doesn’t. I'll talk to Campion to-morrow, and 
change his instructor, too,’ Major Clawson said. ‘I'll probably 
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take him on myself,’ he went on after a moment. He felt less 
worried when he had said that. 

After dinner Robin went to his room. He could not face the 
eyes of the other people in the ante-room. They kept looking at 
him and laughing, knowing that he was a coward. When he looked 
round at them they never seemed to be looking or laughing, but 
he knew that that was just cunning on their part. They were too 
clever to let him catch them at it. It was terribly lonely in his 
room, but it was better than all that hidden mockery. He felt 
rather weak from lack of food. When he forced himself to eat he 
only brought it up again almost at once, so it was better not to eat. 
He lay down on his bed. If only Johnstone-Kerr were here, he 
thought with a sudden longing. But Johnstone-Kerr was dead. 
His mangled corpse was two days in the earth. Oh, God, let me 
forget that, he said. He got up from the bed and sat down at his 
writing-table. He started to write his nightly letter to his mother, 
telling her how happy he was and how well he was getting on. 
The pen kept dropping out of his hand, and his writing was not 
very legible. He steadied the pen with his left hand. That was 
better, but his writing was still not very legible. He hoped his 
mother would think that he had been drinking too much. She 
wouldn’t like that, but it would break her heart if she knew that 
his hand was shaking because he was afraid. Afraid of death, of 
being a mangled corpse, like Johnstone-Kerr. Oh, God, please 
let me forget that. It would break his mother’s heart to know that 
he was a coward. Oh, Mother darling, that I should break your 
heart! He couldn’t see what he was writing. God, what’s this ? 
Am I going blind? He blinked his eyes violently several times. 
He could see all right now, but the sheet of paper was all blurred 
and spotted. He tore it up and began again. 

It took a long time to write the letter, but he managed to finish 
it at last. He stamped it and put it on the dressing-table so that 
his servant would see it and post it in the morning. He was very 
tired. He undressed and washed and cleaned his teeth and knelt 
down beside his bed He tried to say his prayers, but all he could 
remember was something they had taught him when he was a child. 
‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, Look upon a little child,’ he began. 
But he couldn’t go on. He’d forgotten how to go on. And he 
wasn’t a child. He was a man, a soldier. ... He was a disgrace 
to his name and uniform ; he wasa coward. What do they do with 
cowards? They shoot cowards. You don’t blame them, do you ? 
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Of course not ; they ought to shoot cowards. He bit the knuckles 
of his clasped hands in an agony of despair. Oh, God, help me; 
don’t let me be a coward. There was nothing in his mind but dark- 
ness, the darkness of fear. ‘The darkness deepens, Lord with me 
abide.’ He got up from his knees and lay down on the bed. He 
was very tired ; he’d hardly slept for three nights. But he mustn’t 
go to sleep. They brought Johnstone-Kerr’s body into his room 
when he was asleep. They laid it down on the floor somewhere 
and went away. And then he’d wake up and know it was there 
and lie for a long time nearly going mad at the thought of it, and 
then get out of bed in the darkness expecting to tread on it at any 
moment and grope about in the darkness until he could find the 
light switch and not dare to turn on the light for fear of what 
he’d see, and eventually turn it on because he couldn’t bear the 
darkness any longer and find nothing there because they’d taken 
it away while he was groping about. Then he’d get back into bed 
and lie awake listening and expecting them to bring it back again, 
and after a long time begin to doze and dream that his father and 
Major Clawson and Johnstone-Kerr were all looking at him with 
cold and scornful faces because he was a coward. That had 
happened for three nights now and it would happen to-night if he 
didn’t look out. But he was as clever as they were; he wouldn’t 
go to sleep. He’d leave the light on, and he wouldn’t go to sleep. 
It was Captain Marwood who made them bring Johnstone- 
Kerr’s body into his room. He mustn’t think of Captain Marwood ; 
his head would burst. Captain Marwood ought not to be allowed 
to live; he wasn’t fit to live. .He mustn’t think of Captain Mar- 
wood ; his head would burst. He’d just think of nothing except 
not going to sleep. .. . Mustn’t go to sleep. ... He was very 
tired . — he musta’t . . go to sleep.... Must... not 
go. . sleep. He sat up with a jerk, and 
wild-eyed at a door. The thumping of his heart was nearly 
choking him. No, he couldn’t hear anything. He was nearly 
dozing then ; he must be more careful. He rested his head on the 
iron bed-rail and pinched his legs to keep himself awake. Oh, God, 
help me; I’m a coward. I knowI don’t deserve it, but dear God, 
please help me ; don’t let me be a coward. And suddenly he knew 
that he wasn’t a coward. A miracle had taken place; he was no 
longer afraid to die. He knew what he had to do now; he wasn’ta 
coward. Oh, thank God, thank God, he cried joyfully. He was 
so excited that he got out of bed and walked for quite a long time 
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about his room. But then he felt very tired and thought that he 
would go to sleep. He got back into bed and lay down, still so 
excited that in spite of his tiredness he stayed awake. After a bit, 
though, he fell asleep. And it seemed to him that he saw his father 
and Major Clawson and Johnstone-Kerr, not cold or scornful, but 
smiling at him as they had smiled that night long ago, and pointing 
upwards at the everlasting brightness of the Path of Glory. Yes, 
yes, he said, I understand now.... Robin Campion smiled 
happily in his sleep. No other dream disturbed his rest that night. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the telephone rang in Major 
Clawson’s office. He picked up the receiver. 

‘ Hullo,’ he said. 

‘It’s Welby here, sir. About Marwood and Campion. They 

.. Hullo, are you there, sir?’ 

‘ Yes, it’s all right, I dropped the receiver. What were you 
saying ?’ 

‘They took off at six-ten, due back at seven, not back yet.’ 

Oh.’ 

‘Shall I go out and look for them ?’ 

‘Yes. Start at once. Take three machines. Look every- 
where.’ 

‘Right, sir. They’ve probably had a forced landing, a long way 
from a telephone.’ 

‘ Probably.’ 

Major Clawson reached out and replaced the receiver carefully 
on its hook. He sat quite motionless, staring at the wall in front 
of him. After a minute or two he got up and went out. 

At twenty minutes past nine an Avro taxied up to the hangars, 
and Captain Welby got out. Major Clawson was standing on the 
tarmac. Hekepthis eyes on Captain Welby’s face as he approached. 

‘Crashed ?’ 

Yes, sir.’ 

‘Both dead ?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘ Where’s the machine ?’ 

‘In a hollow, sir, on the artillery ranges.’ 

‘Take an ambulance and a crash party out at once. I'll tell 
the doctor. He’ll go with you. Put a guard on the machine.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

Major Clawson went into the hangar and rang up the doctor. 
‘I thought he was safe with Marwood ; he was a hell of a good 
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pilot. But he was drinking far too much ; I ought to have known 
this might happen. It’s all my fault,’ he said. 

The doctor said to Captain Welby: ‘ This is a devil of a mess, 
They must have hit the ground with the engine on, in a vertical 
dive too.’ 

‘It certainly looks like it,’ Captain Welby said. 

The doctor looked at him hard, but he did not say anything. 

At four o’clock that afternoon the doctor came into Major 
Clawson’s office. The C.O. was pacing up and down with his eyes 
on the floor. He looked up when the doctor came in. 

‘T’ve been trying to write to his mother, but I don’t know what 
to say. An only child,’ he said. ‘ He had such a rotten time here, 
seeing that crash, and being cursed by Marwood. He was so proud 
of being in the Service, and he never had a chance. I'll never for- 
give myself; it was all my fault. Poor boy, poor little boy,’ he 
said again and again. 

The doctor’s rather austere face softened as he looked at him. 
How worn out he looks; like an old man, he thought. 

‘Steady does it, Dick; it’s no use worrying. It wasn’t your 
fault,’ he said. ‘It wasn’t Marwood’s fault either. Not altogether, 
anyway, he added. He took something out of his pocket and held 
it in front of him in his closed hand. ‘If I tell you something will 
you promise to keep it to yourself?’ he asked. 

‘I suppose so,’ Major Clawson answered. 

‘Oh, well, you'll promise all right when I’ve told you,’ said 
the doctor. ‘The boy made his own chance, and took it,’ he went 
on. He opened his hand. 

Major Clawson stared at the small object which lay on the 
palm of the doctor’s hand. It was some time before he realised 
what it was. 

‘Good God, it’s a bullet!’ he said suddenly. 

‘ Yes, it’s a bullet all right. I took it out of Marwood’s brain,’ 
said the doctor. 
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KNIGHTS OF KERRY. 

[The following notes are from the papers of Miss Emily FitzGerald of 
Reenglas (daughter of Sir Peter FitzGerald, 19th Knight of Kerry), who 
died in the year 1932 at the age of ninety-two,] 

As to the origin and antecedents of our family I do not know 
enough to give a consecutive account off-hand. It was asserted 
by Brother Domenicus de Rosario O’Daly, founder of the Irish 
Convents of the Dominican Order in Portugal, that ‘ of the trusty 
band of youths who accompanied Aineas when he fled from Troy, 
foremost in dignity and bravery was the founder of our Geraldines.’ 
A nephew of mine came on the original of O’Daly’s book in Latin 
in the National Library at Lisbon, and he announced it to me by 
addressing his next letter to me to ‘ Miss FitzGerald of Reenglas 
and Troy.’ 

The Trojan ancestry, I fear, cannot be proved, but it is well 
known that our family descended from the Gherardini of Florence. 
From Florence they went to Normandy; from thence came over 
to England in the time of Edward the Confessor, and on to Ireland 
with Strongbow, where they eventually, according to Giraldus 
Cambrensis, became ‘more Irish than the Irish themselves.’ 
After they had become well established in Ireland, the family kept 
up some correspondence with their Gherardini cousins in Florence. 
From them descended the Earls of Kildare, now Dukes of Leinster ; 
the Earls of Desmond, now extinct ; and the three Knights—the 
Knight of Glin, the Knight of Kerry or the Black Knight and the 
White Knight, now represented in the Kingston title. 

My grandfather’s grandfather was at the Battle of the Royai 
in James’s Army. He was tried for his life afterwards and was 
saved by the cleverness of his Counsel (who was, I think, an ancestor 
of Lord Monteagle). He brought him in from the court of the prison 
where he had been playing fives. He was very young and looked 
even younger with his shirt collar open and heated by the game. 
His Counsel said: ‘There, gentlemen, is the young boy who is 
charged with treason.’ He was let off on the plea of his youth. 

My great-grandfather, Robert FitzGerald, succeeded his nephew 
Maurice, commonly called the Dingle Knight, who, having no 
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children, left his Dingle property to his sister Mrs. Townsend’s 
family, in consequence of disputes between his wife, Lady Anne 
FitzGerald (née FitzMaurice) and his Uncle Robert, this quarrel 
being mainly on the question as to who had the right to appoint 
the ‘sovereign’ of Dingle. Robert FitzGerald went by the name 
of the Counsellor, being at the Bar, and ‘Holy Bob.’ Arthur 
Young, in his Tour in Ireland, relates that ‘in 1765, Mr. FitzGerald 
was travelling from Constantinople to Warsaw and a waggon with 
his baggage heavily laden overset ; the country people harnessed 
two buffaloes by the horns in order to draw it over, which they did 
with ease.’ 

Robert FitzGerald died in 1781. He had ten sisters and was 
thrice married: (1) to Miss Leslie of Tarbert; (2) to Miss Fitz- 
Gerald of Glyn ; (3) to Miss Sandes of Kilcavan. By his third wife 
he had three children: Maurice, my grandfather, Mary, Robert, 
killed at Seringapatam. His death was announced to my grand- 
father in the following letter, apparently written with a reed pen ; 


‘Camp before Seringapatam. ‘18 April, 1799. 
My Dear Sr,— 

It is with the most unfeigned regret that I sit down to acquaint 
you of the melancholy event which is the subject of this letter. In 
an attack which was made upon the enemy’s outposts on the night 
of the 5th instant, your brother Lieutenant FitzGerald of the 33rd 
Regiment received a wound from a rocket which nearly carried 
away his arm, and another from a bayonet, from the consequences 
of which he died in the course of that night. 

I can offer no consolation upon this melancholy occasion. To 
inform you that your brother distinguished himself in the affair in 
which he lost his life, that in others in which he had been engaged 
during this war he had conducted himself to my satisfaction, that 
as an Officer I had always and particularly that I had latterly reason 
to be pleased with him, will only add to the grief with which you and 
his family must naturally be afflicted. However, whatever effect 
they produce, it is but justice to the late Mr. FitzGerald to make 
known to you and his friends my sentiments of him. I have given 
directions to Major Shee, the officer immediately in command of the 
33rd Regiment, to take care of his effects, an account of which shall 
be transmitted to you by the earliest opportunity. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Ever yours most faithfully, 
(signed) ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 
Maurice FitzGerald, Esq., etc., etc.’ 
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This letter, with between sixty or seventy more from the Duke, 
besides a few of interest from other notable men of the time, were 
put carefully into a locked book by my father as soon as they came 
into his possession. 

My grandfather was born 29 December, 1772. He was educated 
at Harrow. He was said to be the original of one of Lever’s heroes, 
the Knight of Gwynne ; and a story told in Lever’s book certainly 
was taken from him: that going in one day in London to see an 
advertised ‘ Wild Kaffir Show,’ he detected that the language spoken 
by the Kaffir was neither more nor less than pure Irish, and, more- 
over, he recognised in the hero a Kerry acquaintance. He went 
behind the scene and accosted his old friend, who explained: ‘O 


_ Knight, your Honour, don’t betray me!’ 


He was a man of evidently great charm of manner and was 
exceedingly popular in every class of society, from the wilds of 
Kerry to the most fashionable circles in London. When my father 
was living in Dublin, probably about 1828, Lord Suirdale told him 
that he had often heard his father relate the following anecdote. 
Just before his (Lord Suirdale’s) brother set out for Egypt in 1810 
he dined at Carlton House. A discussion arose as to who was the 
most agreeable man known to the company. The Prince Regent 
and others named various people. Colonel Hutchinson gave his 
opinion in favour of ‘ The Knight of Kerry.’ He started for Egypt, 
I believe, the next day. Immediately after his return, when 
making his bow to the Prince, the latter, recalling the subject of 
conversation on the last evening they spent together, at once said 
to him: ‘ Youw’re right, Hutchinson, you're right; I have met 
FitzGerald since you left, he is the most agreeable man in England.’ 
My grandfather must have known this, as Lord Hutchinson was 
one of his dearest friends, but he never alluded to it. A few months 
before the death of George IV when a new Ministry was formed and 
my grandfather’s name was mentioned to the King as being a Lord 
of the Treasury, the King said: ‘I am glad of it. He is the most 
polished gentleman I ever met.’ It is said that Queen Adelaide 
always called him her ‘ preux Chevalier.’ ‘I never met so agree- 
able a man,’ said Lord Alvanley ; and he added: ‘ And, what is 
more uncommon, I never heard him say an ill-natured thing of 
anyone.’ 

My grandfather saw much of Lord Castlereagh in his early poli- 
tical life, and the following letter, written to him on his approaching 
marriage in 1801, shows the friendly terms on which they stood : 

VOL, 151.—No. 906. 46 
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‘Mount Stewart. 23 Sept., 1801. 
My pear 

You will I trust give me credit at all times for feeling the most 
lively interest in your happiness, and, when I offer my congratula- 
tions on your approaching marriage, you will not doubt their 
sincerity. The object of your choice I am persuaded must have 
every merit from the preference you have shown her. Lady 
Castlereagh and I hope to be received by her as your attached 
friends and to see more of you in your new even than in your old 


character. 

For the present I fear that I must surrender all hopes of 
seeing you here, but I trust you will always consider Mt. Stewart 
as having a claim upon your recollection, and that you will 
come to it with the same feelings that you would to your own 


home. 
I will not break in upon your present reflections with Politicks 


and shall only assure you that the whole family unite with me in 

wishing you every possible happiness. 

Ever, my dear FitzGerald, most affectionately and sincerely yours, 
(signed) CASTLEREAGH.’ 


An Act giving the suffrage to Roman Catholics was to have 
accompanied the Act of Union, but the fulfilment of this promise 
was long delayed; mainly, I believe, owing to the conscientious 
scruples of George III, and was not carried until 1829. To the 
advocacy and championship of this measure of justice my grand- 
father devoted the best years of his life, refusing over and over 
again to take office with any Government that did not make Catholic 
Emancipation a Government measure, however much he might be in 
sympathy with it on general policy and although offered to him 
with the condition that he might vote as he wished on the Catholic 
question provided he went with the Government on all other matters. 
He thus sacrificed many years of official life and salary. I have been 
told that looking out on Valencia Harbour just before his death he 
exclaimed : ‘I see a Liverpool before me!’ With all due respect 
for Liverpool I am thankful that this vision has never been realised ; 
but it was more called for in those days of sailing-vessels than in 
these. 

My grandfather married in 1801 Maria, the youngest of the 
five beautiful daughters of the Right Hon. David La Touche of 
Marlay of Rathfarnham and of St. Catherine’s, Leixlip, Co. Dublin, 
and of his wife, who was a daughter of the Right Rev. George Marlay, 
Bishop of Dromore, a connection of Henry Grattan. Of their other 
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daughters, Elizabeth married in 1781 Robert, third Earl of Lanes- 
borough ; Harriet married Sir John Colthurst of Ardrum, Co. Cork ; 
Anne married St. John Jeffreys of Blarney Castle, Co. Cork; and 
Emily married Colonel George Vesey of Lucan House, Co. Dublin. 
My grandmother’s first cousin, Gertrude La Touche married Francis 
James Mathew, Earl of Llandaff. I believe it was when spending 
a winter in Rome that Lady Llandaff saw a good deal of Napoleon’s 
sisters Caroline, Queen of Naples, and Pauline, Princess Borghese. 
I have a gold vinaigrette with mosaic of a dog on the lid and in- 
scribed ‘ Souvenir de Caroline Reine de Naples,’ which was one of 
the things left by Lady Llandaff to my Aunt Maria. Another was 
a bracelet which she often lent to me and my sisters. We called 
it the Borghese bracelet, and loved it both for its interesting history 
and for its workmanship. It looked very simple but was beauti- 
fully made. It had been given by the Emperor Napoleon to his 
sister Pauline, Princess Borghese, who gave it to Lady Llandaff. 
While in her possession it got broken and she took it to the best 
jeweller in Geneva to be repaired. The man took it, looked at it 
carefully, then at her, then again at the bracelet, and finally said : 
‘ Will you pardon me, Madam, and not think it an impertinence 
if I ask you where you got this bracelet?’ She said: ‘Not in 
the least, but why do you ask?’ He answered: ‘ Because I once 
made a bracelet just like this one for the Emperor Napoleon, and 
it was so troublesome that I vowed I would never make another 
and I destroyed the model.’ 

My grandmother had eleven children, and it was her sixth son, 
Peter George (1808-80), who succeeded to the title as 19th Knight 
of Kerry. Like his father, the 18th Knight, Sir Peter George had 
eleven children: Mary, Lady Molyneux; Emily, author of these 
Recollections ; Frances ; Katherine, married the Rev. Canon Henry 
Bell; Elizabeth, married Commander the Hon. Francis Spring 
Rice, brother of Lord Monteagle ; Julia, married Stephen Edward 
Spring Rice, C.B.; Eileen, married General Daubeney ; Maurice, 
20th Knight of Kerry; Robert; Peter; and Colonel Brinsley 
FitzGerald, C.B. 

My grandfather’s early home was at Ballinruddery, Listowel ; 
but towards the end of his life he settled at Valencia. In olden 
times it was said that the FitzGeralds travelled from Kerry to Dublin 
sleeping every night in a castle of their own. Shall I say that it is 
a great convenience that fewer castles are required nowadays ? 
But even in those days of slow travel the FitzGeralds went far afield. 
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In 1815 my grandfather went to Belgium, anxious to see all that 
was going on there. The following letter was written to his eldest 
son : 


‘ Ath in Haynau. 14 June, 1815. 
My Mavrice,— 

I wrote to you from the canal-boat between Ostend and Bruges. 
The latter is a very fine old town though somewhat decayed. From 
thence we went to Ghent. The canal is magnificent. We dined on 
the boat with a large company. Ghent is a very fine city with very 
grand Chambers containing some fine sculpture. We saw the King 
of France at dinner in a room looking on the street. Although 
there is a corps of French Royalists in the town, the sentries at his 
residence were English. We slept there and set out at an early 
hour for Bruxelles by Alost, travelling through the richest and most 
highly cultivated country I have ever seen, with rows of handsome 
trees on each side for thirty miles. We arrived time enough to see 
something of the city in the evening. 

On Sunday we waited on the Duke of Wellington and the English 
Ambassador and went to a church where there were near 2,000 
soldiers. We dined with the Duke of Wellington, and in the even- 
ing rode through a fine Park where all the company of Bruxelles 
assemble. This city is splendid and extremely interesting and gay 
from the variety of uniforms worn by the soldiers of so many 
different nations as are collected here. 

On Monday we visited the environs of the city which are very 
pleasing. 

We gave up Tuesday to a Review of the English Horse Artillery, 
which was the finest military exhibition that I ever saw. We 
luckily saw the French Cavalry reviewed by the Duc de Berri on 
the same ground. I am afraid, if they are not better commanded 
than by him, they will not do much good. 

We came here to-day to look at the small fortress and to-morrow 
we intend to go towards the frontier to see our advanced posts and 
to look down on the great Fortress of Condé. After that we proceed 
by Mons to Namur, which is the Prussian Head Quarters. The 
Duke of Wellington has written to introduce us to Prince Bliicher, 
and I shall leave the next page to tell you something of what I see. 
We generally breakfast at 6 o’clock and are out till the last moment, 
so that I have very little time to write. 

On our way through Mons yesterday we were saved, by notice 
from an Engineer, from falling into the hands of the French, who 
were on the road between that place and Cherbourg, where we in- 
tended to sleep on our way to Namur. They have advanced to 
attack the Prussians and the Duke of Wellington has put our army 
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in motion. I was at supper with him last night at the Duchess of 
Richmond’s. 
The Generals set out at 12 o’clock and the Duke is just leaving 
to take the command. 
My best compliments to Mr. Pelissier and Doctor Church. 
Love to your brothers and sisters. 
M. FirzGERA.p.’ 


His account of this journey, telling how he was the first to bring 
the news of the victory of Waterloo to the anxious Cabinet 
in London, was incorporated in an article contributed by his son, 
the 19th Knight of Kerry, to Macmillan’s Magazine in September, 
1880. It contains some interesting details of the Duchess of 
Richmond’s party : 


This ball was a scene of great interest. We could not without 
emotion see so many fine fellows, our intimate friends, who were to 
pass from that scene of gaiety, probably within a few hours, into 
action. As it approached ten the general officers separated and 
quietly withdrew. I remember being particularly struck with the 
interesting manner of William Ponsonby and the Prince of Orange, 
both of whom were killed, covered with glory. The women were 
greatly affected, especially Lady Sarah Lennox. The Duke, on his 
arrival at the ball, immediately spoke to me as to what I had heard 
at Mons and laughed saying: ‘It would have been very comical 
if you had been caught by the French!’ He said Bliicher had cer- 
tainly suffered a severe loss; he said that there was certainly a 
movement towards his left, that he suspected it was a strong recon- 
naissance of some 20,000 men; he concluded by saying: ‘I shall 
move to-morrow morning; the whole army is in movement and 
will be up at our extreme left at Quatre Bras by eleven o’clock 
to-morrow night.’ We sat down to supper about eleven o'clock. 
The Duke sat on the Duchess of Richmond’s right hand ; no one 
in the room was more disengaged and cheerful. General Alava 
gave ‘ The Duke of Wellington and success to the Allied Armies.’ 
The ladies waved their handkerchiefs. His Grace acknowledged 
it. In about ten minutes he was called out by a despatch which 
had arrived from the Prince of Orange ; the Duke retired, saluting 


the company graciously.’ 

Other passages from this narrative are quoted in Gleig’s Story 
of the Battle of Waterloo. 

In March 1830, when my grandfather was appointed Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland, the Duke of Wellington sent for him and told 
him that it had long been his wish to have him in office with them, 
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and that at last he had been able to make the arrangement to offer 
him the Vice-Treasureship of Ireland, so as to make use of his talents 
and experience. He had been to the King, who had given his 
consent in the most cordial manner. Lord Mount Charles also 
told my grandfather that he had been to Windsor, and the King 
had himself told him of the appointment and expressed great 
pleasure in it. 

On the 5th of May my father wrote from Dublin that his father 
and he had just been sworn before the Chancellor, my grandfather 
as Vice-Treasurer and my father as Deputy Vice-Treasurer. As 
such my father had almost unlimited power of franking. It was 
on record that someone had once franked a jaunting car. The 
biggest thing my father ever franked was a side-saddle. On this 
occasion one of his poorer tenants, a man blessed with a magnificent 
thirst, composed the following song: 


‘The noble Knight of Kerry, he is Lord of the Treasury, 
Lord of the Treasury now and for evermore. 
The King he did make him 
And never will break him 
Till the sea it runs dry and the rocks they do roar.’ 


During the latter part of his life my grandfather devoted much 
attention to Valencia Island, the gardens of Glanleam and the slate 
quarries. It is related of what is now the morning-room at Glan- 
leam that at one time, when the family were away, the steward 
stowed in it a share of smuggled goods that he had acquired, mostly 
brandy. The excise officer, having got wind of some smuggled 
goods being at Glanleam, came to see into the question. The 
steward opened door after door and ushered him in to inspect the 
rooms ; but when he came to this room he stopped, saying that 
was the room in which the Knight of Kerry kept all his papers and 
it was as much as his place was worth to go into it, and they passed 
on. 

The gardens possessed, besides many other beautiful shrubs, 
‘the biggest fuchsia in the world,’ a Recartonia which in 1865 
measured over 300 feet in circumference, having been for many years 
never clipped or pruned. When it spread to the path that led to 
the lighthouse iron arches were placed to carry the branches over 
the walk, and my father used to say that when it reached the sea- 
shore just below the path he would have a raft made for it. 

The quarry was managed for many years by Mr. Bewicke Black- 
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burn, a very clever engineer, full of enterprise and invention. His 
daughter, Helen, was one of the very early pioneers of Woman 
Suffrage, to which she devoted her life. I had written to Sir Robert 
Peel to ask him to procure an order for the Ladies’ Gallery for her 
on the occasion of a suffrage debate in 1879, adding the pious wish : 
‘I hope you will vote for Mr. Courtney’s Resolution on the 7th.’ 
His answer, dated 3 March, 1879, was: 


‘Dear Miss FirzGrratp,— 

I only received your letter of 27th this morning and hasten to 
reply that I shall be glad to be of any service in the matter, and 
if I obtain the order will forward it to the address given by you. 
As to my support of the resolution of Mr. Courtney on the 7th, I 
am sure, if I can, after the gentle pressure you put upon me, I will, 
but I may not be able to see it in the same light as you do, in which 
case it will be my misfortune to be obliged to oppose it.’ 


The very next post brought me a second letter: 


‘Dear Miss FirzGrratp,— 

Being absent from town for the last few days, I was not aware 
till this morning what was the nature of the Resolution to which 
you alluded in your letter of the 27th ulto. I imagined that perhaps 
you were interested in some motion of a benevolent character, such 
as, for instance, the abolition of vivisection or the better treatment 
of pauper lunatics, but now I find you refer to the electoral dis- 
abilities of women as regards the Parliamentary Franchise, and I 
at once supplement my letter of yesterday to say that I could on no 
account give my support to such a foolish measure as would, by 
granting a parliamentary suffrage to women, clear the way for the 
admission of females to seats in Parliament, which would be a 
climax of absurdity.’ 


I also answered him by return: 


‘Dear Sir Rosert,— 

I am delighted with your letter. You have quite convinced me 
that it is necessary for women to have the suffrage. You have put 
it most clearly that an M.P. of weight and energy such as yourself 
is willing to give his thought and attention to the protection of 
dumb animals and to the comfort of pauper lunatics, but when it 
comes to the consideration of the interests of women, whose rates 
and taxes however are not despised, women who have a stake and 
we think ought to have some weight in the Country, these questions 
are cast aside as quite beneath your notice. I am inclined to agree 
with you as to the unsuitability of women sitting in Parliament. If 
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I were as convinced of it as you are I should think it quite un- 
necessary to keep them out by Act of Parliament.’ 


I never met Sir R. Peel after this, but he often enquired about 
me on meeting mutual friends and said he had never in his life 
been so sat upon ! 

Among Mr. Blackburn’s inventions was a very useful one for 
the automatic lubrication of the wheels of carriages, which was 
adopted on some lines in England. Another was a little Roman- 
shaped bronze hand-lamp which was ignited by the pressing together 
of its doubled handle which struck a match in the interior, setting 
alight a little root-shaped material that burned for about six 
minutes ; a further pressure brought another burner into action, 
and so on through the twelve burners contained in the lamp, when 
it could be reloaded with a dozen other little lighters. One of these 
lamps was sent to the Emperor Napoleon III when a prisoner at 
Wilhelmshohe, and it so interested and amused him that he used up all 
his ammunition the first evening and telegraphed next day for more. 
But the invention that absorbed most of Mr. Blackburn’s time 
during very many years was that of a motor-car. It was completed 
in 1878, as is shown in a notice and sketch in the Field newspaper of 
23 November of that year; but alas, he had spent so much on it 
and the legal difficulties were so great that he was unable to put it 
on the market. It was penal in those days to drive such a vehicle 
along a public road at a higher pace than, I think, four miles 
an hour, and a man bearing a flag must always walk in front 
of it. 

In the oldest map of Ireland that we have on which Valencia 
is marked, it is put down as Ballynstyn. According to the late 
Mr. Hennessey, of the Record Office, the old name was Ballyinnish, 
which might mean the Island Home or House ; and it is supposed 
that, B and V being interchangeable, it was changed into the, to 
them, familiar name of Valencia by the Spaniards, who certainly 
touched here as they did at many points along the West Coast, 
notably at Dingle; many names of places as well as Christian 
and surnames testify to this. My sister, Mrs. Francis Spring 
Rice, possesses a Spanish coin dug up in Farrenreagh in the 
Island. 

Valencia with all Kerry and most of the South-West country 
was held by our ancestors, the Earls of Desmond, and there are 
records of rents paid for it in ‘ rats and other vermin ’ that it became 
necessary to exterminate. Valencia was held at one time by the 
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Husseys. They lost it in rebellion, and it was granted to the Earl 
of Anglesey. It was rented to my great-grandfather Robert Fitz- 
Gerald, Knight of Kerry, by Lord Orkney, from whom it was pur- 
chased by my grandfather. As to the price to be paid for it there 
was a difference between them of £500. My grandfather offered 
to settle the question by a game of piquet. Lord Orkney was 
cautious and demurred, but his mother, who was present at the 
interview and who had a sporting tendency, insisted on the gamble. 
My grandfather won the game. 

A visitors’ book was started at Glanleam in 1866, and my father 
made a note of some previous visits, including Lord Houghton 
(c. 1830), Sir Thomas Dyke Acland (1830), Sir John and Lady 
Franklin (1835), Sir Edward Sabine (1835), Lady Chatterton (1838), 
Lord John Manners (Duke of Rutland) (1848), Sir George Airy, 
Astronomer Royal (several visits), Doctor Harvey, botanist (1844), 
Admiral Ommaney, Arctic explorer, W. H. Russell (war correspon- 
dent), Sir Roderick Murchison, geologist (1847), Count Osalinski, 
Count Stralecki, Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby), Lord Tennyson 
(1848), Admiral Houston Stewart, Lord Carlisle as Lord-Lieutenant 
(1857), Harriet Martineau (1852), Sir H. de la Beche, geologist 
(1854), E. W. Cooke, R.A., (1857 and 1858), H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales (1858), H.R.H. Prince Alfred (1858). Later visitors included 
the Dean of Westminster and Lady Augusta Stanley, Sir William 
and Lady Butler, J. A. Froude, Monsignor Stanley, the Hereditary 
Prince of Monaco, Sir William Thompson (Lord Kelvin), and many 
others. 

Alfred Tennyson came in February, 1848, from the de Veres 
at Curragh Chase, Co. Limerick. A note from Aubrey de Vere 


says : 


‘ Tennyson’s desire to see cliffs and waves revived and we sent 
him to our cousin Maurice FitzGerald, Knight of Kerry, who lived 
at Valencia, where they are seen at their best. He soon wrote that 
he had enjoyed it. He had found there the highest waves that 
Ireland knows ; cliffs that at one spot rise to 600 feet; fuchsias 
that no sea wind can intimidate ; and the old Knight of Kerry who, 
at the age of nearly eighty, preserved the spirit, the grace and the 
majestic beauty of days gone by, as chivalrous a representative of 
Desmond’s great Norman House as it had ever put forth in those 
times when it fought side by side with the greatest Gaelic houses 
for Ireland’s ancient faith and the immemorial rights of its 
Palatinate.’ 


: 
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In his Recollections Aubrey de Vere (second edition, 1897, 
page v) speaks of ‘ Maurice FitzGerald as known to me in the days 
of my youth, with his 


Lofty port and spiritual eye 
Like some embodied dream of chivalry ; 


a type of the old Irish Norman noble.’ 

I have a copy of a letter written to Alfred Tennyson, 6 August, 
1891, by Mr. Blackburn, who had seen much of him during the few 
days he spent at Valencia. It is as follows: 


‘“ Long life to your Honour ” as Irish peasants used to say, and 
so say I, the man who was working the slate quarries on the Island 
of Valencia when you spent a few days in ’48, Chartist times in 
London and young Ireland time in Ireland. I remember your 
telling me, not without some glee, how a Valencia peasant stealthily 
dogged your footsteps up the mountain, and coming at last close to 
your ear, whispered “Be you from France?” Your sonorous 
reading of sundry truculent passages in Daniel O’Connell’s His- 
tory of Ireland has lingered in my ears ever since. You will hardly 
have forgotten the old Knight of Kerry, the owner of the Island, 
his dignified presence and his redolence of Grattan, Curran and 
Castlereagh and the Irish Parliament in which he sat for many 
years. 

With the heaps of friends wishing you long life heartily joins 
the ci-devant quarry man and Yours truly, 
BrewickE BLAcKBURN (now also octogenarian).’ 


(This letter is printed in Lord Tennyson’s Life of his father.) 


An anecdote of Tennyson’s visit to Kerry, told me by Mr. Black- 
burn, was that, while dining in the coffee-room of the ‘ Tralee Hotel ’ 
on his way to Valencia, a quarrelsome countryman, in a state some- 
times described as ‘ slightly sober,’ came unsteadily into the room 
and, as he passed Tennyson’s chair, vociferated: ‘I hate an 
Englishman. I'd like to stab an Englishman.’ Tennyson in- 
stantly sprang to his feet, seized a carving knife and laid it on the 
table in front of the belligerent, saying: ‘ Here, sir, is a knife,’ and 
(striking himself on the chest) ‘ Here is an Englishman!’ Needless 
to say the man was immediately hustled out of the room by his 
friends. 

On the death of my grandfather in March, 1849, my Uncle 
Stephen, who was then living at Valencia, wrote to announce it to 
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the Duke of Wellington, from whom he received the following 
letter : 


‘London, April 18th, 1849. 
‘Dear Srr,— 

I was grieved to hear of the death of your respected Father, upon 
which event I sincerely condole with you. 

Nearly sixty years have elapsed since I became acquainted with 
him, and I have always regarded and respected him for his qualities 
as well social as publick. 

There was no man more respected than he was during the 
troubled times in which he lived, and he retired from publick life 
generally esteemed by all, by his own will. 

Having had most friendly intercourse with him, I felt a great 
regard for him and had much correspondence with him, and I 
sincerely lament him. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 
8. FitzGerald, Esq., 
Valencia, Ireland.’ 


My grandfather and Lord George Bentinck sat on a Committee 
for three months, fighting every day. At the end of that time Lord 
George crossed the room and shook hands with him and said: ‘ You 
and I have had a stand-up fight for three months, and during all 
that time not one unpleasant word has passed between us.’ 

It was, I think, shortly after the death of George IV that he 
paid the Duke of Wellington a visit at Strathfieldsaye. He said 
he was most agreeable, talking over various scenes in his life. 
Among other things he told my grandfather that it so happened 
that when he commanded in person he never had lost a piece of 
artillery. 

Of some of those scenes my grandfather had been a personal 
witness. When travelling with Lord Ormond in Belgium in June, 
1815, he went to the quarters of the Duke and saw Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, who told him that since one o’clock that day the Duke had 
been aware of the advance of the French and that he was occupied 
writing the General Orders for the Army. The Duke asked him to 
dine. I forget what prevented him (probably a previous engage- 
ment to dine with the Duke of Richmond). My grandfather said : 
‘ Of course the ball will be put off, but Sir Colin Campbell said that 
the Duke particularly wished it to take place to give the towns- 
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people of Brussels, who were disaffected, an idea of security. This 
conversation took place at four or five o’clock. 
The following paragraphs occur in a long obituary notice (1849) - 


‘ The late Knight of Kerry entered public life almost before he 
was legally competent todo so. In the year 1794 the sudden death 
of Sir Barry Denny, Bart., left a vacancy in the representation of 
his native country, which he might be said to have been called to 
fill by acclamation. An opposition was attempted in the person 
of Sir Edward Leslie, a baronet of high personal and political in- 
fluence, but no contest ensued. The prestige of his ancient name, 
the high promise of talents for public life which he evinced, and 
the grace and charm of his person and address carried all before 
them. He was elected member for Kerry early in 1795, although 
he wanted some months of legal age to take that seat in Parliament, 
which he occupied thenceforward for thirty-seven years unin- 
terruptedly. 

‘Two other individuals entered public life at the same period, 
with whom the Knight of Kerry ever after retained the most in- 
timate and friendly relations, and perhaps at the time his prospects 
of political success were not the least promising of the three. These 
were Arthur Duke of Wellington and Robert Lord Castlereagh, 
afterwards 2nd Marquis of Londonderry.’ 


The article proceeds to show how his political prospects were 
ruined by his constant advocacy of Catholic Emancipation. 

He appears to have been widely known as ‘silver-tongued 
FitzGerald.’ 

My father, the 19th Knight of Kerry, inherited his father’s grace, 
charm of manner, talents and noble presence. He was created a 
Baronet in 1880, with the understanding that a peerage would 
follow; but he died a few months later. 
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SOUND AND SILENCE IN NATURE. 
BY DOUGLAS GORDON. 


Tue ability to classify or interpret sound without deliberate 
mental effort has so long been habitual to the normal human being 
that it is, perhaps, difficult to imagine a state of existence in which 
sound conveys no clear impression to the conscious brain, unless 
it is of a character too definite, or too familiar, to require identifi- 
cation. 

So far as observation can ascertain, a wild animal’s reaction 
to sound is subject to distinct limitations. Its auditory senses 
are those upon which it is least dependent in its natural state. 
For the most part, its ears serve a purely subsidiary purpose, 
even for self-defence, since it is usually made aware of impending 
danger by the exercise of other faculties, without apparent recourse 
to the sense of hearing. 

Animals whose safety depends upon agility or fleetness of 
foot would fare badly, as a rule, were any confidence placed in ear 
alone as an effectual safeguard against surprise, since the great 
majority of rapacious beasts possess the power of moving in total 
silence when stalking their prey. That the hearing of the wild 
creature is intensely acute, like all its senses and faculties, is suffi- 
ciently obvious, but keenness of ear does not constitute Nature’s 
main provision either for the animal’s safety or for the satisfaction 
of any basic need, and for this reason it figures less prominently 
in the general scheme of wild life than any other natural gift. 

An animal’s attitude towards any factor in its existence can 
only be estimated by its response, and among the greater number 
of birds and beasts it would appear that sound serves two purposes 
only, that of a call to mate, young, or others of its species, and 
as an indication of danger. In the latter case the actual im- 
pression received matters little. That which is heard may be 
the alarm note of another animal, a cry uttered in pain or terror, 
or it might be the snap of a twig beneath an enemy’s foot. It 
is sufficient that danger is suggested, and the wild creature is 
quick to interpret any sound that in the normal course of its 
existence it expects to hear, or to which long association has attached 
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some direct significance. Upon the other hand, the sinister import 
of any sound to which it is unaccustomed is more likely than not 
to elude its comprehension. The echoing blows of a trapper’s 
hammer would suggest no danger to the rabbit within the tempor- 
ary security of its burrow not ten feet away, apart from the fact 
that the disturbance indicated an alien presence. At all events, 
it certainly would not connect the noise with the subsequent 
tribulation of itself or its fellows. The relationship would not be 
sufficiently direct for the animal mind to trace any immediate 
association. After a sufficient interval has elapsed, the rabbit 
emerges, its fears allayed by the withdrawal of the enemy, and the 
fatal step is taken as confidently as though no warning had been 
given. 


That the little beast heard and was terrified by the strokes 


of the hammer there can be no doubt. Indeed, it is tolerably - 


certain that each blow vibrated painfully through every nerve of 
its highly organised and sensitive body. The sound, however, con- 
veyed no further message to its limited intelligence, for the cogent 
reason that it was not natural, and therefore beyond its compre- 
hension. Understanding nothing, it remembered nothing, antici- 
pating no further cause for danger when silence was again restored, 
than primitive man from thunder after the storm had passed. 

Very different would have been its behaviour, however, had 
the warning been of a kind rendered perceptible by instinct. Had 
it taken the form of the challenging stamp of another rabbit’s 
foot—the danger signal to which every member of the race pays 
habitual attention—the animal which heard it would have been 
shy of the neighbourhood for some hours. Or, more important still, 
had the threatened danger been one against the occurence of which 
the rabbit was prepared by immemorial custom—as, for example, 
the slightest evidence of a stoat or weasel having invaded the 
burrow—then days or weeks would elapse before the rabbit again 
ventured near the place. ; 

Broadly speaking, the character of a wild creature’s response 
to any message that penetrates to its brain through the medium 
of the aural senses is foreshadowed either by the meaning of the 
sound or the tangible effect that its cause is likely to produce 
upon the animal itself. If it arouses any desire, or has any appeal 
to the creature’s natural sympathies, to the gregarious, connubial 
or parental instincts, for example, it serves the obvious purpose 
of bringing the animals together. When it suggests peril, either 
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intentionally or otherwise, it naturally stimulates a sense of self- 
preservation. Both appeal and import, however, must be definite, 
or the response is neutralised in consequence. 

For example, when the mating instinct still exercises its full 
influence upon bird or beast, when parental affection is still at 
its height, or when the gregarious animal which hears the call 
of another is itself disposed towards companionship, the response 
is assured and even automatic. Upon the other hand, when 
natural affection has been dulled by time, when the importunate 
ery of the young bird has become merely irksome to the parent, 
the call falls upon ears that have grown apathetic to its appeal, 
and is disregarded as completely as though unheard ; the logical 
and purely natural reason being that response is no longer necessary, 
since it serves no material purpose. In animal life, indeed, reaction 
is dictated by inclination, which is Nature’s sure guide in determining 
the procedure of the wild creature. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of Nature’s scheme is 
its extreme simplicity. In matters beyond its comprehension, or, 
more literally, perhaps, outside the scope of its own prescribed 
sphere, the animal has little sympathy or concern—unless its 
interest in outside matters directly serves some other purpose 
of equal importance to wild life generally. It is not that the 
animal lacks the ability to distinguish. Upon the contrary, its 
sense of distinction when called into requisition is particularly 
acute. A beast or bird is capable of identifying a familiar footfall, 
call or note among a thousand other sounds calculated to bewilder 
the human ear. The animal sense rather differs from the human 
in the fact that its field of discrimination is limited in proportion 
to its needs or desires. When deprived of direct association, mere 
sound, so far as the normal animal is concerned, remains meaningless 
—to all intents and purposes non-existent. 

By way of a characteristic example, one might mention the 
curious indifference of the wild creature to the human voice. 
When watching birds from cover at close quarters, it is usually 
possible to converse in ordinary tones without causing the slightest 
consternation to the shy creatures, while nature photographers 
under similar circumstances have remarked upon their indifference 
to ‘ camera-noises.’ The slightest rustle of a leaf or bush, however, 
would suffice to cause instant panic and headlong flight. Actually, 
there is nothing remarkable in the circumstance. The creature 
has no instinctive fear of the human voice because, being powerless 
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to hurt, the sound has no significance. Indeed, it proves singularly 
ineffective when tried for scaring purposes upon animals at a safe 
distance. The slightest disturbance or movement, upon the 
contrary, instantly suggests natural perils against which the 
animal is habitually upon guard, and respects accordingly. 

In all cases the wild animal is more timid of natural than of 
artificial sound. Unaccountable as it may seem, the report of a 
gun, even at comparatively close quarters, causes little conster- 
nation. A rabbit may be shot actually within sight of its fellows 
feeding a hundred yards away, without arousing any apparent 
interest. Were the report followed by the yapping of a terrier or 
spaniel, however, even though the sound were slight by comparison, 
every rabbit within a quarter of a mile would scamper for cover. 

Again it is remarkable that artillery fire or blasting has little 
disturbing effect. An explosion of dynamite half a mile away 
would be entirely disregarded by the most timid bird or beast. 
A single clap of thunder, upon the other hand, even though distant, 
would reduce singing birds to silence, startle cock-pheasants 
into alarmed outcry, send burrowing animals to the shelter of 
their holes, and nervous dogs into the darkest corners. And yet, 
so far as the animals are concerned, there can be little doubt as 
to the danger arising respectively from gun-fire or thunder. Their 
fearlessness of the one, however, is as pronounced as their un- 
accountable terror of the other. The only explanation that one can 
suggest is the susceptibility of the animal temperament to atmo- 
spheric influence, and above all to the abnormal, the peculiar 
physical effect of thunder being apparent even to the infinitely 
less sensitive human system. 

That sound in itself may prove alarming irrespective of its 
import, is, of course, sufficiently obvious. Indeed, an unknown 
and terrifying noise has so demoralising an effect upon wild animals 
that it not infrequently renders them powerless. In proof of this 
one need only note the condition to which the furred and feathered 
inhabitants of a cornfield are reduced by the whirring rhythm of 
reaping machines closing in upon them. So petrifying is the effect 
produced by the continuous and ever-increasing noise, that game- 
birds at times appear to lose the power of flight and almost of 
motion, remaining within the rapidly diminishing area of safety 
until a stoppage of the machines becomes necessary in order to 
effect their ejection. Well-grown leverets, again, will frequently 
elect to remain in their forms towards which the remorseless knives 
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are advancing, rather than adopt the simple expedient of taking to 
their heels. It is not unusual for workmen to catch them by hand 
when almost underneath the reaper which is stopped for the purpose, 
and this, perhaps, constitutes the most extraordinary part of the 
proceeding. Even though reduced to a state of complete bewilder- 
ment by the whirring machine, the cessation of the latter and the 
near approach of the human being might naturally be expected to 
release the spell. The rabbit, when pursued by the stoat, is power- 
less to take full advantage of its speed. Should man or dog inter- 
vene, however, that mysterious link which seems to connect the 
rabbit with its dread pursuer is instantly severed. The little 
animal which a second before was unable to proceed at a pace faster 
than a laboured, mincing amble suddenly regains all its wonted 
celerity. It flies from the new danger as it never fled from the old, 
and one might reasonably suppose that hare or pheasant, though 
panic-stricken at the noise of machinery—a state in many respects 
akin to the fascination exercised by a weasel—would recover its 
self-possession in a similar manner when an entirely new danger 
presented itself. 

When a party of village youths startles a rabbit from its form 
in the middle of a large field, one and all give chase, whooping as 
though demented. At first one might naturally regard such a 
proceeding as purely foolish, there being no apparent possibility 
of the chase terminating successfully. Upon the contrary, however, 
the seemingly impossible actually happens more often than might 
be supposed. The rabbit, bewildered by the noise, or driven by 
chance in some other direction than that which leads to safety, 
is soon bereft of its scanty wits, and if headed from its course once 
or twice, relinquishes all further effort, cowers flat upon the ground 
and submits to capture. That such behaviour is the exception 
rather than the rule goes without saying. It happens sufficiently 
often, however, to constitute a course of procedure with which 
everyone versed in rabbit lore is more or less familiar. 

Birds dropped dead, so runs the old story, at the last blast of 
Roland’s ‘ dread horn,’ and the incident, though legendary, is not so 
fantastic as might generally be imagined, since the shock produced 
by extreme fright not infrequently proves fatal to highly nervous 
or delicate creatures. Young birds or beasts captured from the 
wild state are extremely liable to die within a short space of time. 
Country people account for this circumstance by the simple assertion 
that confinement ‘ breaks their hearts,’ but it is probably sees a 
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case of shock to the nervous system, from the after effects of which 
a certain number of young animals—and even adults at times—fail 
to rally. Whether these creatures would have recovered if im- 
mediately released is a debatable point, there being room for 
doubt as to whether their fate was due to the actual terror caused 
by man-handling or the sustained mental agony of imprisonment. 

Again, it is an open question as to what would happen to the 
wild occupants of a cornfield when driven into a few square rods 
of cover if the machine continued to work around the patch for a 
considerable length of time without further decreasing it. It 
were hard to say whether the bewilderment and consequent help- 
lessness of the animals would be intensified or lessened as time 
went on; whether the noise from long continuance would lose 
its paralysing effect and so enable the creatures to take flight in 
a natural way, or the nervous strain prove so great that any of 
them, like the captives already mentioned or Roland’s birds, 
would succumb under the experience. 

With regard to the subject of mechanical noise, in the majority 
of cases its power to create alarm is clearly due to its uncommon 
character. The indifference that the wildest animal displays to- 
wards the thunder of a passing train to which it has become familiar 
is no less remarkable than the panicky terror with which the sound 
of the first aeroplane is greeted. The latter machine is regarded 
with as much fear by primitive man as by beast or bird. Aviators, 
when surveying unknown country from the air, upon descending 
within clear view, have found the natives actually sacrificing to 
the new and awe-inspiring object above them. The general terror 
is presumably caused, not so much by the appearance of the strange 
monster as by the unfamiliar roar of its engines. It is probable 
that an aeroplane passing noiselessly overhead would attract little 
notice among people accustomed to view winged giants of the air. 
At a considerable height it would appear little more formidable 
than a vulture, were its foreign character not proclaimed by its 
throbbing mechanism. That it loses its terrifying character when 
it becomes a common feature of the skyscape is only to be expected, 
even as continuous motor traffic ceases to alarm the wild life of 
the wayside. Upon the same principle, were reaping machines 
in perennial use upon the land, game would evade them as naturally 
and automatically as they retreat from the plough which breaks 
the coarse grass or stubble. 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether birds or beasts whose speed is 
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tested by aeroplanes are capable of doing themselves full justice, the 
noise of the engine above them being, for the reasons already given, 
calculated to reduce rather than accelerate their pace. A thoroughly 
bewildered animal, moreover, becomes exhausted far sooner than 
one that is enabled to retain its mental faculties, and upon the 
same principle it seems reasonable to suppose that there is a natural 
purpose attached to the apparently foolish habit, displayed by 
many hunting animals, of giving tongue when in pursuit of game. 
This is peculiar to those species which depend upon speed to achieve 
their purpose, and at first glance outcry appears to be nothing 
more than purely wasteful expenditure of breath and energy. 
The wolf or the wild dog, like the domesticated hound, certainly 
gives tongue for no other motive than excitement or exuberance 
in the chase. It is more than probable, however, that the baleful 
chorus of the wild pack exercises upon the prospective victim an 
effect in some ways akin to that produced upon rodents by the 
weasel race. A buck once singled out by ranging wolves or wild 
dogs has as little chance of escape as the rabbit upon whose trail 
a stoat has fastened. Unlike the Poet Laureate’s fox who 


‘ thought foul scorn of those crying tongues,’ 


the hunted antelope can scarcely fail to know that those sinister 
notes on the wind are sounding its death-knell, and the helpless 
terror that the cry inspires may conceivably serve the cause of the 
grim pack, since the panic-stricken quarry forgets its artifices, 
the lie of the land, and even the whereabouts of its own herd, 
abandoning itself to mere irrational, headlong flight which facilitates 
the task of its pursuers. 

That animals such as the Felide@, which depend upon surprise for 
the achievement of their ends, should work in absolute silence 
is no more than rational. At the same time, a lion or panther, 
when launching its deadly spring, is supposed to utter an intimi- 
dating roar, and one has only to note the warning growl of a cat 
or dog, the bellicose rumblings of a savage bull, or the menacing 
screech of a weasel when adopting a defensive attitude to realise 
the importance that animals attach to the demoralising effect 
of any awe-inspiring noise. 

In this matter, birds and beasts, whether wild or domesticated, 
display considerable powers of discrimination. It is a common 
habit among hunting animals to commence a night’s activity with 
roaring, menting, or vocal expression of some description. One 
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need only consider lions, leopards, or even the homely fox by way 
of examples. Doubtless the animal is prompted to indulge in 
these sundown outpourings by natural emotions. For every 
reason, however, common sense suggests that silence would be 
preferable to outcry from the hunter’s point of view. One might 
logically assume that the resounding roar of a lion, echoing across 
miles of country, would alarm every head of game in the district, 
even as the ‘bark’ of fox or hoot of owl might be expected to 
drive every rabbit or mouse within hearing to the shelter of its 
burrow. Yet, curiously enough, no such effect is apparent. The 
animals, it would seem, realise that the sound upon such occasions 
has no meaning, so far as they are concerned. For the time being 
at least they are not the objects of the carnivore’s attention. Far 
from being dangerous, the noise is rather indicative of safety, since it 
serves to denote the whereabouts of the hunter and the temporarily 
harmless nature of his employment. Indeed, silence is frequently 
more ominous than sound where beasts of prey are concerned. 

It is not unusual for hares and foxes to lie within short earshot 
of kennelled hounds, or sheep to browse unconcernedly in an 
adjoining field, even though the air vibrates with the melodious 
clamour of the pack at feeding-time. Upon the other hand, the 
chorus of running hounds, though half a mile away, sets a wakeful 
fox upon the move, and has the effect of driving sheep and even 
phlegmatic cattle into apprehensive bunches. 

But for the latter circumstance, it might reasonably be argued © 
that the outcry of kennelled hounds, or the nightly roaring of 
carnivore, merely ceases to alarm through force of custom. How- 
ever that may be, it is certainly true that the mere voice of the 
hunting animal neither alarms nor is regarded as indicating a 
source of danger, unless the animal is actually engaged in the 
pursuit of others. Nor does the wild creature regard silence upon 
its own part as essential to safety, except when apprehending 
danger from a human source. Every member of the smaller 
woodland population is in constant peril from furred or feathered 
foe when occupied with its own everyday affairs, yet wild life at 
large is far from voiceless. It is only when the activities of a 
human enemy are suspected that all sound ceases completely and 
suddenly. One might almost assume that the animal recognises the 
important part that the human ear plays in all matters of woodcraft, 
as contrasted with the exercise of other senses employed by wild 
hunters. 
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It is, perhaps, significant that animals are certainly less sus- 
ceptible to any peculiarity of sound effect than are human beings. 
It will be remembered that the bewildering purr of the hunting 
tiger described by Kipling in his Jungle Book was employed against 
no other creature than man, presumably because it would serve 
to deceive no other quarry. 

Indeed, of the five senses, that of hearing might be classified 
as the most essentially human, or, more correctly, perhaps, the 
most adaptable to human uses and manner of life, since it embraces 
so much that is entirely beyond the scope of animal outlook. To 
the beast, sound, unless of an abnormal character, constitutes 
little more than the auditory background to its existence, accepted 
as a matter of course like earth and tree and sky, but as a general 
rule stimulating little interest or curiosity. That certain birds 
have an ear for music is, of, course, quite obvious, the readiness 
with which natural mimics acquire notes or even tunes leaving 
no doubt upon that point. It is tolerably certain, however, that 
the full orchestra of the countryside, the volume of song, the 
wind in the trees, the melody of streams, suggests no more to 
the wild population than the din of traffic to the man born within 
sound of Bow Bells. The question as to whether the animal 
would consciously miss any part of this same auditory background 
if suddenly deprived of it opens yet another subject—the effect 
produced by the complete absence of sound under circumstances 
in which such a state of affairs suggests the abnormal. 

Readers of Edgar Allen Poe will remember the manner in which 
the solitary Roman upon the Libyan rock, after remaining un- 
appalled by the most fearsome uproar that natural forces could 
produce, finally fled from a place upon which had descended a 
stillness so utter and complete that ‘ there was no voice throughout 
the vast illimitable desert.’ 

Everyone has noticed the peculiar behaviour of birds and 
beasts during the intense hush that frequently precedes some 
abnormal atmospheric disturbance. True, the complete cessation 
of bird song at such times in itself forms an integral part of the 
silence that descends upon Nature, but it is probably the stillness 
of animate life generally that in the first place quells all tendency 
to vocal expression. Even the animal that would be silent under 
ordinary circumstances cowers lower in its den, while those which 
are compelled to move do so with the utmost reluctance, creeping 
about like shadows. Silence, indeed, is almost as infectious as 
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vociferation. When one individual of a party becomes quiet, 
the effect is soon noticeable upon his companions, since vocal ex- 
pression of any kind requires response. 

Unnatural silence always puzzles an animal. One need only 
try its effect upon a dog that is accustomed to receiving a word 
or two in acknowledgment of its demonstrations. It will en- 
deavour to provoke speech by every means within its power, while 
the wild creature is invariably rendered more suspicious by a 
soundless approach which inevitably suggests stealth—a most 
significant attitude. Indeed, all considered, silence, as already 
stated, bears a more direct relation to danger than sound, and by 
singular coincidence—or possibly, direct association—it forms an 
essential part of that most curious policy of ‘ fascination,’ practised 
by a larger number of rapacious creatures than is perhaps realised. 

This usually takes the form of uncanny body movements and 
contortions. Other methods are adopted, however, and it might 
be interesting to record two somewhat peculiar incidents recently 
witnessed. The first was the distinctly unusual sight of five adult 
rabbits grouped in a serio-comic semicircle about the motionless 
figure of a black Persian cat, whose attention was apparently 
riveted upon a bank a few paces away, although it must certainly 
have been aware of its intensely interested spectators. One might 
reasonably have expected the rabbits to scuttle for safety at first 
sight of the cat which they could scarcely fail to recognise. Upon 
the contrary, however, they evinced rather a disposition to approach 
the danger, and there can be little doubt that one of them would 
eventually have fallen a victim to its own curiosity. Unfortunately, 
however, an attempt at too close inspection dispersed this interesting 
group, the rabbits as usual displaying more fear of the moving 
onlooker than of the sinister, motionless figure into whose power 
they were slowly but surely being lured. . 

Where upon such occasions, it might be asked, is that ‘ sixth 
sense,’ the existence of which one is at times almost compelled to 
recognise? That the animal can be unconscious of its danger 
seems inconceivable, its behaviour to all appearance constituting 
a direct violation of its most powerful instinct—that of self-pres- 
ervation. From a rapacious beast adopting ordinary tactics it 
flees as from death itself, the matter for wonder lying in its 
inability to recognise a hunting trick in either the immobility or 
the fantastic gyrations of the hypnotiser. In all cases, however, 
it is obvious that the normal behaviour of the animal concerned 
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constitutes the attraction. Can it be that the ‘ vulgar appetite 
for the horrible’ exists in an exaggerated degree among the lower 
animals ? 

The second instance—somewhat similar in character—was the 
case of a fox and a hen-pheasant, which, when observed, were 
sitting face to face, separated only by ten feet of turf and a low 
rock upon which the bird crouched. How their relative positions 
evolved in the first place remains a complete mystery. The fox 
may either have stalked the bird, or induced it to approach by 
his customary pantomimic performances. It may, again, have 
been a chance meeting, but, however it happened, the fox was 
clearly holding the pheasant’s eye, and would shortly have held 
the entire bird in a more literal sense had not the course of events, 
as usual, been upset by the proximity of the observer. 

One rarely witnesses the end in such cases. The disturbance is 
usually effected before the situation is realised, and in any event, 
if sufficiently near to note detail, an alien presence can scarcely 
escape detection by one or other of the wary animals. So far as 
one can judge, it is the hunted rather than the hunter that is prone 
to take alarm, the latter as often as not being so absorbed with 
the business on hand that it has senses for little else—a circum- 
stance which seems to indicate that fierce concentration figures 
prominently in the methods of the mesmeriser. 

Sound also has the effect of attracting animals or arousing their 
curiosity. Usually, however, they only respond to outcry from a 
member of their own or some closely allied species. As a general 
tule, the Pied Piper might ply his art in vain for any response that 
he would be likely to elicit from the wild life of field or hedgerow. 

One point that offers scope for an absorbing branch of research 
is the animal attitude towards reproduced sound. The well-known 
gramophone record entitled ‘ His Master’s Voice’ might be coupled 
with another delightful representation of numerous cats assiduously 
stalking a ‘ loud speaker ’ from which emanated a volume of night- 
ingale song. Impressions upon this subject collected from actual 
experience could not fail to prove interesting. So far as personal 
observation serves, the animal ear seems curiously indifferent to 
voices that issue either from a gramophone or a wireless set. It 
appears to be yet another case of distinction without conscious 
discrimination, or the instinctive recognition of an incomprehen- 
sible alien factor—a state of mind eminently characteristic of 
the animal outlook. 


“THAT WHICH WE CALL A ROSE...’ 
A TRANSVAAL TRAGI-COMEDY. 
BY C. R. PRANCE. 


In all Skranderberg district there was only Tante Rebella van 
Donder of Bontpootbosluisfontein, who could explain how a woman’s 
name came on the Voters’ Roll in the old days, when it was still 
considered ungodly for women to be seen in public life. 

Of course, not being allowed to make her own ‘ X ’ on a ballot- 
paper had never prevented any farmer’s wife from having her 
man’s vote and those of all her grown-up sons except such as had 
wives of their own ; so that the ‘ flappers’ did not truly win such 
a victory as they thought, when their noise compelled Parliament 
to give every woman her own vote as well, so long as her skin was 
white. But for years it had seemed almost improper to see that 
woman’s name sitting in the Roll amid a mob of men. 

‘She,’ Elisabetha Aletta Susanna Jacoba Breytenhorst of 
Donkiesrust, was ‘Oom Betje’ to his own people, though the 
English settlers called him ‘ Uncle Lizzie’ amongst themselves ; 
and for all his four girls’ names he was an oldish man with a big 
beard, and what the film-captions call ‘tough stuff.’ But the 
reason for the name, as Tante Rebella explained it, was quite 
simple. 

His grandfather’s wife had been Elisabetha van Zuilen and the 
old man was passionately fond of her like a dog, so that it was a 
disappointment that she gave him only sons; because every time 
he prayed for a girl-baby to name after her. And when they had 
ten sons already and no girl, she died in giving birth to boy-twins 
which made the sons twelve like the Apostles, and that broke 
the old man’s heart. He went straight to his lawyer after the 
funeral and made another Will, leaving his best farm to the first 
of his sons who should have a child named Elisabetha; and then 
he died and was given almost a State funeral, because of the sym- 
pathy with his hard case and all the excitement about the Will. 

It was almost as good as to-day’s Irish Sweep, because as soon 
as it was decent after the funeral the three elder sons all got married 
on the same day ; and as the Irish Police Sergeant said, it was a 
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fair start for the race at ‘catchweights’ with ‘owners up’ and 
none of that imported foolishness of handicaps which makes racing 
so difficult for a person to understand to-day ; and the farm Paradys 
was the prize to the winner of the race. 

Quite soon there was nothing else talked of over coffee on the 
stoep, except politics of course; and at last it got even into the 
English Sunday paper as a ‘ sporting event ’ almost as exciting as a 
Football Test. So all over Skranderberg there were bets of a horse 
or a keg of brandy or even paper-money laid on all the brothers, 
with Frikkie the youngest of the three as ‘favourite’ because 
he had been to College; and though he had failed in Veterinary 
Science, he had read-up all about what is called pre-Natal influence 
because of the Durban town councillor who invented it. 

Tante Rebella did not think much of that as a means to make 
the Lord change his mind and send a girl-baby ; she would rather 
that young Frikkie had bought some of the Home-Secrets which 
her Huguenot great-grandmother had brought out from France. 
But he prided himself on being ‘ up to date’ and laughed at old 
wives’ ideas; so he was strict to allow only women servants in 
the house, and no man visitor except the Predikant might go 
beyond the stoep. Every room had pictures of women cuddling 
angelic baby-girls, and in the bedroom, hung opposite the bed, 
there was even a portrait of the English Queen Elizabeth imported 
specially from London at a fearful price, which made more talk 
than anything. The brothers grumbled that it was ‘ not cricket’ 
as the English settlers say, and Oom Jurie the Kerk Elder said 
that a portrait of Oom Paul’s wife Tante Susanna would have 
surely done as well, and the picture should have been the Queen 
of Holland if a Transvaaler must have a queen’s portrait in his 
house at all. 

So at last half the neighbours were keeping their wives’ ears 
glued all day to the community-telephone by which a person can 
hear all that everyone is saying to anyone on the line, in hope to 
‘get the straight tip’ for a chance to hedge a bet or double it. 
And all the last week it looked like ‘ anybody’s race,’ till suddenly 
one night young Frikkie sent a Hottentot at a gallop to the dorp 
with a led-horse to fetch the Predikant at any price, because the 
message said his wife had given birth to boy and girl twins of which 
one was dead and the other very weak ; so that the Predikant must 
please get up at once and ride out in the dark to christen it. 

By about three in the morning the Predikant got there and 
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baptised the baby by one-candle light, calling it all those names 
that Oom Betje has in the Voters’ Roll ; and after breakfast Frikkie 
sent him back in the buggy, with two Kafirs following to drive 
his two best milkers to pay the Predikant for his saddle-pains. 
And when the news got out, all those who had backed Frikkie 
went riding round to collect their bets ; and by Saturday they were 
smiling like fat cats, because each of the other brothers had a 
gitl-baby too and so had just lost Paradys ‘on the post,’ even if 
they called their babies Elisabetha too. 

But a week later there was almost a civil war in the valley, 
when the truth leaked out that the baby which the Predikant 
had christened in the dark was a boy-baby after all; and those 
who had paid the bets which they had lost on the brothers, all 
went to the Police to make a case of ‘ Fraud ’ against Frikkie. But 
the Irish Sergeant told them that, by the Rules of Racing, all 
objections must be lodged with the Clerk of the Course within 
ten minutes, and now it was too late; so they all rode off to a 
lawyer in the dorp to make a civil case for damages; and some 
went to each of the two attorneys, so that soon both of them were 
appearing for the complainant in one case and for the defendant 
in another, and neither could open his mouth in Court without 


‘saying something to help the rival attorney in another case. 


All day for a week the crowd in Court was far too many for 
the seats, and the Jew who runs the cinema made good money 
by hiring-out his chairs at one shilling with no ‘ pass-out check.’ 
But in the end the Magistrate said that the whole thing was a 
gamble and all the parties with their witnesses ought to have been 
in the dock instead of the witness-box, and nobody got anything 
except his lawyer’s bill and a fine from the Kerk Elders for playing 
in a ‘game of chance.’ But that did not stop the brothers from 
bringing an action for an injunction to prevent Frikkie from get- 
ting title to the farm Paradys; and they fought it at fearful cost 
right up to the Supreme Court, which said at last that if the old 
man had meant that the child must be a girl, he should have said 
it; but the Will only spoke of ‘a child named Elisabetha,’ and a 
free burgher of South Africa must have the same liberty of the 
subject as an Italian or a Frenchman who can call his boy Anna 
or Maria if he likes. So the case was dismissed with costs, which 
nearly ruined both of them. 

Yet there was worse trouble still to come, when one of the 
brothers in his bitterness began to drink too much of Oom Jurie’s 
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home-made peach-brandy, and speak his sober mind as every man 
does when he is drunk. Because one day in the presence of a 
policeman he said that it was all a ‘frame-up’ and that young 
Frikkie with the nurse and the Predikant had all known all the 
time that the baby was a boy; but that Frikkie had paid the 
nurse to say she had mistaken in the dark and thought it was 


- the boy-baby which was dead; and that the cows were a bribe 


to the Predikant too, to pretend that he was too bashful to make 


sure, as he ought to have done. 
So then of course Frikkie and the nurse and the Predikant all 


- brought cases for criminal libel and defamation; and though all 


the charges failed because half of each jury had had bets each 
way on the race, the expense of it almost ruined Frikkie too, com- 
pelling him to mortgage even the farm Paradys to pay his lawyer’s 
bill. And both the brothers with half the jurymen were censured 
publicly in the Kerk for speaking scandal about a Predikant. 

So in the end no one got any good out of the old man’s Will 
except the lawyers, and the poor boy was left to grow up with 
all those girl-names to make his life a burden till he grew a beard. 
He was known as ‘the she-boy’ at school, where all the boys 
in his class called him Betje or Lizzie and tried to make him sit 
amongst the girls; and if he went up to the dam to bathe with 
them, they would tell him that mixed bathing was not allowed. 
And when he grew older, the biggest boys used to give him what 
are called ‘lovesick lozenges,’ sweets which have ‘ Darling’ and 
‘My Little Treasure’ and all that nonsense printed on them, for 
young men to give to a girl if they are too bashful to say it for 
themselves. But it stopped suddenly when he turned on a man 
who had told him that for a woman to wear trousers was forbidden 
in the Book, and settled him in the good old way with a good 
sjamboking ; and when the man cried for mercy, Oom Betje com- 
pelled his Kafir servant to give the man a few strokes with the 
sjambok too, which is the old trick in the veld to prevent a victim 
from bringing an action for ‘ assault,’ because no white man will 
ever go into the witness-box if he must admit that a Kafir has 
sjamboked him. So after that nobody dared to laugh at him 
except behind his back, not even when at sixty he took a girl for 
his second wife, whose widow mother had just refused to marry 
his own eldest son. 
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SALISBURY. 


Nor so long since, the township was not here 
Where Salisbury’s medieval gables lean 

To-day, and where the courteous sward is spread 
In homage at the rapt cathedral’s feet 

Were other grasses once whose rough brown heads 
With humble beauty filled the silent meads. 


For in those days men builded not at peace 

Upon the plain, but where the hills rise up 

They climbed to make their sanctuaries, and sought 
High out of reach their little world to keep. 

And thus grew Sarum—fair upon the rise 

Of her green downland ; lone beneath the skies. 


And there the township grew to dignity 

In creamy stone; and there a house for God 
With beauty blossomed from man’s loving hand, 
And early grew to fame a bishopric. 

Yet lonely on the neighbour down would lie 
The shepherd, hearing lonely curlews cry. 


And then, at last, so many lives there were 
That as a stream they broke the walls apart 
And overflowed: and slow carts toiled all day 
With substance laden to the level land 
Whereon, at length, beside the river grew 
The selfsame city habited anew. 


Then slowly rose thy silent harmony 
Of stone perfection, isolate in dream, 
Thou great Cathedral! Though most sapient lore 
Thy builders had, and patient years of care 
Untiring gave ; transcending yet their thought 
Came forth thy loveliness, like joy unsought. 
Norau FRIEND. 
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SOME ANGLING MEMORIES. 
BY PERCY STEPHENS. 


THERE are certain phases of advancing years, some mercifully 
gradual, others brutally sudden, that serve to remind us of the 
insidious advent of relentless old age. Some of them, such as fail- 
ing eyesight or hearing, we recognise as inevitable and accept 
with such resignation as we can, but there are others which we 
had never contemplated, or more probably, never cared to contem- 
plate, which are no less unavoidable, and one of the most distress- 
ing is the discovery that something which hitherto has been one 
of our chief pleasures in life has lost its savour. And this, I ven- 
ture to think, weighs heaviest on those who found it in field-sports. 
The primary cause is, of course, physical disability, an affliction 
which, however grievous in itself, is tempered by the knowledge 
that it is the common fate of every living creature, human or 
animal, yet which is equally accentuated by the gradual conviction 
that when participation in the pastime that was once of such 
paramount enjoyment is denied us, our interest in it insensibly 
fades away also. No longer with the approach of autumn does 
anticipation proclaim itself in our imagination, bringing with it 
visions of Highland hills purple with the glow of August and the 
rocketing pheasant whirring high over the leafless December trees, 
or of glimpses of scarlet and white flitting down woodland rides, 
and the dappled pack, 


‘Not a nose to the earth—not a stern in the air,’ 


running mute over an expanse of grass. 

No—these joys can never be ours again, we have only the memory 
of them to fall back on, and in time even this loses its allurement. 

But there is a third sport, probably the oldest of all, where 
memory never fails to cheer, and that is angling. For when the 
first breath of spring comes timidly sighing up from the south, 
bringing with it sunshine and song of birds, when the first exquisite 
tinge of green shows itself on the hedgerows and the larch-trees, 
and snowdrops and primroses shyly proclaim their resurrection, 
when the peewits scream and swoop over the fallows and lambs 
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dot the pastures, then do the fisherman’s thoughts instinctively 
revert to Scottish lochs or Irish rivers, to southern chalk streams 
or Border becks—in fine, to any scene of the happy days that are 
now denied him. True, such recollection cannot but fail to be tinged 
with regret, yet their mere retrospect affords him a solace peculiar 
to him among sportsmen. And the reason for this is that the angler 
is born and not evolved: devotion to other forms of field-sports 
is in nearly every instance the result of early environment and 
upbringing. Though I have known many individuals born with 
the most silver of spoons—to wit, opportunity of fishing—in their 
mouths, who, keen sportsmen in other respects, have never cared 
to cast a fly, I have never come across the real or innate angler 
in whom the love of fishing has not been paramount throughout life. 

One of the chief reasons for the serenity of his memories is the 
recollection of the surroundings in which he pursued his sport. It 
has been rightly called the contemplative man’s recreation, for 
one of its chief charms is not the mere capture of fish but the joy 
of days spent alone by the river-side with their accompanying sense 
of that particular communion with Nature common, I think, to 
all its devotees, no matter whether they essay to outwit salmon 
in some noble Scottish or Norwegian river, or roach in the placid 
waters of Thames or Lea. Looking back through fifty years dur- 
ing which ‘I’ve taken my fun where I’ve found it’ in all field- 
sports, it is this which affords a pleasure that no other of them 
does, and turning over the leaves of my Book of Happy Memories, 
my thoughts revert most lovingly to a river of Northern Sweden. 
I never knew its name, though it must have had one, for it was 
of large volume and from its source in the glaciers of snow-capped 
Sylltoppen to where it eventually fell into the Gulf of Bothnia it 
must have drained an enormous area of fell and forest, yet to 
myself and the dearest of all friends with whom I spent two seasons 
on it nearly forty years ago, it was never more than ‘ the river.’ 
And what a river it was. Practically virgin, for only one English- 
man had ever fished it before us, now flowing smooth and irresisti- 
ble through the vast silent forests, now leaping furiously over 
beetling cliffs, now rippling and flashing over beds of rock and 
gravel, now forming great lakes; always changing but always 
beautiful. Moreover, from its very surroundings it possessed 
attractions that no other river of my experience has ever, or could 
ever, offer. For instance, one of its reaches was the special haunt 
of the osprey, a bird that in Great Britain would have been marked 
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for immediate destruction, but which here took undisputed toll 
of our fish, and it was delightful to watch the beautiful creatures 
plunge into the smoothly gliding water and emerge with a shrill 
ery of triumph with its prey in its claws. Or I recollect an otter 
once pushing its sleek head out of the water within a yard of where 
I was wading thigh deep, and above all can I ever forget the 
occasion when, lying on the bank smoking the perfect pipe that 
crowns the fisherman’s lunch, I became aware of some animal moving 
among the trees on the opposite side of the river, here very wide, 
and presently an elk pushed its great head out through the pine- 


_ branches and slaked its thirst. I believe it to be the very one I 


shot a few weeks later. Nay, I once chanced on a very old and 
indistinct footprint which I firmly believed to be that of a bear, 
and though I daresay the wish was father to the thought, I none 
the less liked to think such a thing were possible. 

Still, after all, the fishing was the main attraction of the river, 
and what sport it yielded. In no part of the world have I ever 
come across such trout as it held, either in perfection of shape and 
colouring or fighting quality, and it is to one of them that I owe 
the greatest triumph of my trout-fishing career. I hooked it on 
well-worn and not very reliable tackle, and during half an hour 
of breathless thrills had to deal with it ‘as though I loved it,’ 
only to find when I at last got the upper hand that it was too big 
for my landing-net! However, for once Fortune smiled on me and 
I did eventually manage to get it to shore. It weighed exactly 
9} lb., the most beautiful fish in shape, colouring and condition 
I have ever seen, or, alas, can ever hope to see again. But my 
luck paled before that of my friend, who, harling with a large 
phantom bait, such, I believe, as is used for mahseer in India, 
killed six consecutive—consecutive, be it noted—trout that collec- 
tively weighed 90 lb., the largest of them 19} lb., a bag that I 
do not think even New Zealand could outrival, only to be told 
by a native to whom he exhibited it with pardonable pride that 
a neighbouring lake contained much larger trout, he having actually 
netted what he described as ‘ vog-fisk’ or forty-pounders in it. 
Needless to say, the exultant, if slightly incredulous, angler lost 
no time in testing the truth of the assertion, and I firmly believe 
nearly succeeded in doing so, only to learn that there is a limit to 
Fortune’s favours. 

‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be, blessed.’ 
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For on a very stormy day, when the usually placid surface of the 
lake was churned into ‘ white horses,’ he hooked a fish of which 
he never caught a glimpse, but which kept him rowing after it 
until the fury of the elements, which threatened to swamp his 
boat, obliged him to make for shore. But the fish had no inten- 
tion of following him there, and with a frenzied run in the con- 
trary direction tore fifty yards of line off the screaming reel and 
snapped a brand-new wire trace as if it had been sewing-cotton. 
What its weight can have been must be left to the imagination.? 

And now let me again turn over the pages to the record of 
another triumph, less transcendent than the last one but delightful 
to recall and achieved amid very different surroundings. Gone 
are the vast pine-forests, the snow-flecked mountains and the 
noble rushing river; around me in their place are lush water- 
meadows backed by green, sheep-trimmed downs, and at my feet 
the pellucid stream of the gently flowing Kennet. It is a perfect 
day of early June and I am starting on my fishing accompanied 
by my host, one of those (to me, at least) extraordinary people 
to whom I have already alluded, who, the owner of a great 
stretch of wonderful trout-fishing and delighting in other field- 
sports, has never cared to cast fly in it. He soon left me, but 
before doing so pointed to a bend in the river some way below us 
as the haunt of a notable fish—‘ Old B—— has tried to catch it 
for two seasons and swears it is a five-pounder,’ and as the gentle- 
man in question was reputed to be the best fisherman in the district, 
I felt scant hope of success where he had failed, for I can lay no 
claim to capacity with the dry-fly, a form of angling that does 
not specially appeal to me. I admit this is a humiliating con- 
fession to make nowadays, when it has been elevated to a fine 
art, and I regard with respectful admiration, not untinged with 
envy, the skill and perseverance it demands from its devotees. 
Still, to my mind it is entirely a matter of temperament and early 
surroundings; I presume I do not possess the former, and from 
youth upwards I have found content in rushing rocky rivers and 
their down-stream methods. However, on the present occasion I 
was encouraged by the fact that the May-fly was up, dancing in 
thousands in the air, or fluttering on the placid surface of the 
stream, one of Nature’s exquisite pageants, which, I believe, has 

1I am inclined to believe the Swede’s statement, for with my own eyes I 


saw in his pickling-tub the remains of a huge trout that in life must have been 
fully the weight he instanced. 
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now lost much of its pristine glory and in some localities practically 
ceased to exist; every trout in the river was making hay while 
the sun shone, indulging recklessly in its annual gorge on the 
ephemeral dainty. So when I reached the spot where a tuft of 
reeds offered a timely screen, I boldly cast my fly down-stream, 
with the astounding result that a great fish rose at it, missed it, 
turned after it and seized it—this sounds incredible but is true— 
undismayed by the glistening gut floating after it. The rest was 
plane-sailing, though the trout put up a great fight, but it was 
well-hooked on strong tackle, and able to keep it out of the weed- 
bed, for which it incontinently made, I soon had it out on the 
bank—a most beautiful fish. It weighed less than old B——’s 
estimate, but it was only three ounces under 4 lb., and, poor human 
nature being what it is, I could not repress a most unseemly feel- 
ing of complacency when I pictured his disgust on hearing that it 
had fallen to the rod of a wet-fly ‘ chuck-and-chance it’ bungler. 

Once miore the scene changes to a little nameless stream flow- 
ing through a typical North-country dale of great, stone-wall- 
divided pastures backed by the rolling fells—I say nameless, for 
no one ever referred to it except as ‘t’ beck.’ I knew and loved 
every yard of it from its source, a patch of emerald moss on a 
purple moor, to where, after a course of a few miles, it eventually 
lost itself in a rolling salmon-river and so added its tiny quota to 
the North Sea. Its trout, though numerous, were not large; a 
quarter-pounder was a respectable fish and a half-pounder some- 
thing ‘ to write home about,’ but as with all streams, great or small, 
it held here and there comparative monsters, and it was over one 
of them that I achieved the, I admit minor, triumph I relate. I 
knew it well; it inhabited a deepish pool with high steep banks 
which I never passed without trying for it. I rose it two or three 
times before one day I actually hooked it, only to lose it immedi- 
ately, for in the same moment it flashed down-stream and dis- 
appeared under the very spot where I was kneeling, whence my 
broken cast came floating back to me. Subsequent investigation 
revealed the cause—a large hole in the bank into which the fish 
had bolted, and which, whenever I again tried to catch it, I took 
care to block by standing in front of it with my legs together. 
However, weeks passed before I hooked Leviathan again, when he 
at once repeated his former tactics, coming straight at me before 
I could tighten the line, and I actually felt him dash against my 
waders. But with his sanctuary closed to him, the rest was clean 
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fighting, and I soon netted him, a lovely fish of nearly 2 lb. More- 
over, he differed from the general run of monarchs of small streams 
in that he was no gaunt, lantern-jawed cannibal, but plump and 
thick, and as he constituted a record for ‘ t’ beck,’ I feel justified 
in classing him as a triumph, which was perhaps a little discounted 
by a noticeable coolness on the part of the Rector of the parish, 
an ardent angler, who also knew the fish well and had long marked 
it for his own. 

It were easy, too easy for my readers’ patience, to continue 
these records of happy trout-fishing ’mid Scandinavian or German 
pine-forests and Border fells and Highland hills, on little heather- 
fringed lochans or famous lakes where angling clubs hold ‘ com- 
petitions,’ but there is a limit to even the angler’s patience, though 
I honestly believe that next to recalling his own memories he loves 
to hear of those of others, and I must lay my pen aside, though 
before doing so I cannot resist the temptation of touching on 
salmon-fishing. Not that in this I can claim any extraordinary 
successes—I have never killed a fish over 30 lb. in weight, and 
indeed in my opinion the monsters that tow an exhausted and per- 
spiring angler along a mile of river-bank, even if occasionally 
encountered in Norway or Canada, are very few and far between. 
And here I am going to make a confession, which, however incredi- 
ble—nay, humiliating—it may appear, is, I firmly believe, secretly 
shared by all fishermen; there are times when I am inclined to 
think that I prefer trout to salmon-fishing. Of course this is not 
really the case—given opportunity of indulgence in either, I should 
not hesitate to choose the latter: Yet even as a fastidious gourmet 
will at times reject an elaborate plat 4 la Luculle for some simple 
dish of childhood, so does also the most hidebound salmon-fisher 
occasionally revert affectionately to the less pretentious sport, 
where, independent of the inevitable society of keeper or ghillie, 
possibly even the use of a boat, he is free to wander at will by 
the river-side, conscious that every yard of water may hold a fish, 
instead of being restricted to those special parts that constitute 
the salmon’s resting-place. Then too the question of craftsman- 
ship cannot be overlooked ; given favourable conditions of weather 
and size of water, the veriest tyro who has learnt to cast a line 
may reasonably expect to hook a salmon, as indeed happened to 
myself the very first time I ever essayed to do so. Not that this 
must be taken as implying disparagement of a sport that I have 
loved so well and has given me such pleasure, and which in my 
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humble opinion is only excelled by fox-hunting. As I have said, 
I can claim to have achieved no extraordinary successes in it, except 
one specially noteworthy one, when I lost and re-captured the same 
fish on the same day. I noticed it when starting for a day on the 
North Tyne, rolling and plunging behind a particular rock, and 
though it was a very long cast and difficult wading managed to 
get a fly over it. It rose short and I struck too quickly, with 
the result that the fly came back to me almost simultaneously 
with on its point a tiny bit of gristle torn out of the salmon’s lip, 
and although I killed two other fish I was an unhappy man for the 
rest of theday. Buton my way home in the evening, behold! the 
fish was still showing itself in exactly the same place, and I tried for it 
again. It came at the fly at once, and well hooked this time I 
killed it after a most strenuous battle-royal, a remarkably handsome 
twenty-seven-pounder, with in its upper jaw the fresh scar left by 
my hook in the morning—a piece of almost incredible good fortune. 
One more salmon-fishing reminiscence before I lay down my 
pen—a Pyrrhic victory. Late in the season I was staying with 
a friend who rented a Highland shooting, which included a tribu- 
tary of a famous salmon river, but from which during his three 
years of tenancy neither he nor any of his guests had succeeded 
in extracting a fish. Fired by a natural desire to outshine them, 
I sallied forth one day when there was no shooting, and before 
long succeeded in hooking and gaffing a fish, and must honestly 
confess that when I had got it out on the bank I almost regretted 
having done so, for I never set eyes on a more hideous specimen 
of an autumn salmon; a long, lanky twelve-pounder which ought 
to have weighed at least half as much more, with a head like a 
pike’s and in colour a dusky crimson. Still, though it was not a 
trophy to be proud of, I could at least claim to be the first to have 
broken the spell of ill-luck and, bearing it back to the lodge, I 
handed it over to the cook with the remark that ‘ here was a salmon 
for her at last.’ But she, unmistakably born within sound of Bow 
Bells, whose experience of salmon was limited to silvery monsters 
amid blocks of ice on the fishmonger’s slab, eyed my capture with 
disgust and exclaimed: ‘Salmon! That ain’t no salmon!’ 


[To the regret of many, and not least to that of readers of 
CorNuHILL, in which his first article appeared more than 40 years ago, 
since the above was written and accepted Mr. Stephens has indeed 
laid down his pen—for ever.—G.] 


THE SPANISH MAIN TO-DAY. 
VI. PHASES OF LIFE. 
BY RAWDON HOARE. 
1. NEW YEAR CELEBRATIONS. 


Proereso was decked in flags—the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes floated with those of the Central America Republics. For 
it was December 31 and a dance was being given by the Mayor and 
other local officials to celebrate the birth of a New Year. We had 
all been invited to attend. 

I felt a little dubious, for I knew that by midnight when the 
old year was due to fade away and a new one begin, many of the 
Mayor’s guests would be quite incapable and that some of my 
employees would be, too. This might easily lead to a disagreeable 
clash, for a number of the seforitas were most attractive to look 
upon. 

However, after having warned those who I thought were most 
likely to fall into the pit of temptation and having arranged with 
those more sober characters to remove hastily any ‘drunks,’ we 
started for the town to enjoy (I hoped) the evening celebrations. 

The Mayor met us, accompanied by the Commandante and 
Judge, attended by his secretary and the Commandante’s A.D.C. 
They all wore new palm-beach suits with bright-coloured bow ties 
—they looked, in fact, extremely smart. 

Each of them greeted us in turn, and after having enquired after 
their families, children and any. other relations who could possibly 
be alive, we were escorted, almost like some Royal progress, to 
the dance. 

The celebrations were being held in one of the large cantinas 
—incidentally both owned and managed by the Mayor, for the 
Mayor was nothing but a publican. I also suspected that both the 
Judge and Commandante were paid a very comfortable bonus on . 
the night’s returns. 

Inside showed a strange and not unpleasing sight. Flags and 
coloured paper decorated the room and round the sides two deep, 
stood tables with four or five chairs. At one end there was a bar, 
at the other a Marimba played, which had purposely been brought 
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(explained the Mayor) from Tegucigalpa to enliven the night’s 
events. 

Already the hall was crowded and many old friends including 
Miguel—the late Los Flores foreman, who had just returned from 
a short rest in a country village—came up to shake me by the hand. 
For little matters such as murder are soon forgotten in the Caribbean 
States. Everyone wore their guns, and the great heavy holsters 
studded with polished bullets looked curious against the palm- 
beach suits. Many, too, had on large Stetson sombreros with bands 
made either of leather or jaguar skins. The seforas and seforias 
wore evening dress—some with mantillas and nearly all with hand- 
some combs and lace shawls. A few—I regret to say of very easy 
virtue—looked exceedingly décolleté and were dressed such as they 
might have been in England or the States; the other ladies scorned 
them, tilting their shoulders or lifting their heads as they passed by. 

The dance began with a waltz which the Marimba played exceed- 
ingly well. I felt it my duty to ask the Mayoress to dance, a very 
plump lady with fat bare arms. We got on excellently and only 
round the corners did I experience some difficulty in steering my 
way. It required an enormous heave to round a difficult curve. 
Once we nearly crashed into the Marimba, only avoiding it by the 
fraction of an inch. 

However, the waltz at last came to an end and I led my rather 
aged and portly partner back to the other sefioras, for in Honduras 
it is not usual to ‘sit out’ unless one’s intentions are honourable, 
and mine most certainly were not! 

The Judge then invited me to help him drink a bottle of cognac, 
so together with the Commandante and a disagreeable-looking 
official from across the river we sat down, soon to be joined by the 
Mayor and some other important guests. 

I had done my duty and had no intention of performing again. 
But the dance had now begun in earnest and already raised voices 
could be heard from the bar. The sefioras collected together near 
the Marimba looked shocked and pained while they sipped sickly 
and non-alcoholic drinks—the other ladies became noisy, fully 
prepared to enjoy the fun. 

Suddenly from the door came a great commotion, and one of 
the ladies, pointing to a young American (belonging, I felt thankful, 
to another Company), complained that she had been insulted. A 
Hondureno champion rushed up—revolver drawn. For a moment 
I thought there was going to be some excitement, and I looked round 
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for a suitable place under which I could hide! But for once the 
Commandante straightened matters out, and the bitterly complain- 
ing lady was led to the protection of the sevioras, who looked exceed- 
ingly annoyed and continued to sip tepid drinks, entirely ignoring 
their weeping companion. 

Midnight was now approaching, and at least 60 per cent of the 
revellers were drunk. The atmosphere had become hot and greasy ; 
the Mayor affectionate but very drunk, Many bottles of liquor 
must have been consumed that night—sweet and bad champagne 
mixed up with whisky and brandy in themselves tell a sad tale. But 
for my special benefit a most curious-looking bottle of port (I was 
told) had been produced, it being a drink (they explained) which 
all Englishmen like. I assured them that that was indeed the case, 
and that a glass of their excellent wine at midnight would most 
certainly remind me of my home. But actually I felt a little 
doubtful as to whether my inside would stand the strain. And 
I became even more alarmed when in their anxiety to ensure that 
the wine should be served in the same way as I was accustomed to at 
home, the Judge held the bottle upside down and then gave it a 
number of hearty shakes! The affectionate Mayor and tipsy 
Commandante, thinking—no doubt—that this was a part of the 
usual procedure, followed suit. And much to their delight an 
excellent froth now appeared in the bottle’s unfortunate neck. 

But the hour of midnight was fast approaching, and Juan the 
barman was entrusted to bring clean glasses—an almost unheard-of 
event. He then opened the bottle and poured out the wine, which 
had certainly not belied the hopes of the official, for it looked like 
a cocktail with a nice white froth. 

Midnight struck from the clock over the Commandantia. 
Immediately a fusillade of revolver shots-rang out. Quite unper- 
turbed, my hosts smilingly raised their glasses—the Marimba played 
the national tune of Honduras—God Save the King and the Star 
Spangled Banner—all a little bit mixed, while I stood to attention 
with fear clutching my heart. Firstly I felt certain that somebody 
would fire off their revolvers in the wrong direction, and secondly 
I was doubtful as to how long the evil results of the port could be 
avoided, for the bottle had also turned out to be badly corked. 

So as soon as the firing had died down a little—the Marimba 
finished its terrible work—the port consumed (I had been obliged 
to drink a second glass), I gulpingly bade my hosts good night and 
. fled, for that nasty salt-taste was increasing in my mouth. 
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2. CONCERNING AN AEROPLANE. 


I had just finished a long talk with my General Manager relating 
to district affairs which, among other things, had ended in his 
consent to Sinclair being transferred elsewhere. All at once I 
noticed his face radiate with obvious pleasure, a sudden change 
which I felt could hardly be due to the affairs of either Sinclair 
or me. 

*You’ve not seen the new aeroplane, have you?’ he beamed. 

‘No, but I’ve heard about it,’ I answered, the aeroplane being 
his latest toy. 

‘Well, you had better come out to the aerodrome with me this 
afternoon. I shall be going out there before the ’plane leaves for 
the capital.’ 

He rang a bell and his secretary answered. ‘Ring up Puerto 
Arturo and tell Robinson that although the Company mail is being 
sent separate, he is on no account to let the aeroplane go until I 
get there with Mr. Hoare at about three o’clock. I have a very 
urgent and confidential letter which I will give personally to the 
aviator to deliver to our agent in Tegucigalpa. Now don’t forget 
to make it quite clear as it is most important.’ 

Lennox the secretary signified to full understanding and departed 

to give the necessary instructions by ‘phone. 

I got up to leave, and as I passed through the outer office I 
could hear Lennox impressing on Robinson—the Chief Clerk at 
Puerto Arturo—the importance of keeping the aeroplane until the 
General Manager arrived. 

Now my General Manager—although in many respects a very 
charming man—was not always an easy one. Small and round 
with eyes of lynx, he was exceedingly efficient, and having lived in 
Central America for many years, he knew his job from A to Z. 
But quite definitely he did not suffer fools, and his language—on 
occasions when people upset his plans—would make a sailor blush. 

Robinson was an exception, for although a fool he was suffered 
but not gladly. His foolishness, I always thought, was due largely 
to literary ambition. Night after night—so he once confessed to 
me—he sat up writing short stories. As to whether these nocturnal 
gems of fiction ever got beyond a small printed rejection slip, I felt 
it unkind to ask. But there is not the slightest doubt that his 
literary activities sadly affected his daytime mind. 

Punctually I joined the General Manager at 2.45 and together 
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we motored in his rather smart Buick—fitted with wheels to run 
along the line—to Puerto Arturo, a kind of home district where 
the new aerodrome had been made. 

‘ Wonderful this aeroplane—just the thing we want here,’ he 
said. ‘Now look at this letter, most important, most confidential. 
If I sent it by interior messenger it wouldn’t be at the capital for 
at least four days. With the aeroplane it will be there to-night.’ 
He chuckled with glee. I knew he had experienced some difficulty 
with the Directors about purchasing the machine. 

A little before three o’clock we arrived and were met by Robinson 
and three mules, for nearly half a mile had to be covered over some 
rather swampy ground before the aerodrome could be reached. 
The General Manager was so pleased with everything that he even 
greeted Robinson with a friendly smile. A most genial atmosphere 
existed. 

‘Splendid! Splendid—everything ready ?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir,’ answered Robinson with a stupid grin. ‘ But 
the pilot hasn’t arrived yet.’ 

‘That’s all right—that’s all right—it will give us more time 
to look at the ’plane.’ The General Manager beamed again. 

We mounted our mules and rode towards the field. The aero- 
plane we could distinctly see. But suddenly there came a roar— 
the engine had apparently been started. 

‘Um—funny,’ muttered the General Manager. ‘I suppose the 
mechanic is warming her up.’ 

Then the ’plane began to move. 

‘God,’ whispered Robinson. ‘He must have got here by some 
other way and I’ve never given him the message.’ 

‘Stop him—stop him—you something something fool,’ screamed 
the General Manager (all signs of benevolence having disappeared). 

We dug our heels into our mules—we galloped, waving our arms 
—we stopped and wildly gesticulated to the pilot now circling above. 
But unfortunately he thought we were a group of friends wishing 
him a safe and pleasant journey. So he leant out of the cockpit and 
waved the G.M. a cheerful good-bye. 

The G.M. sat on his mule strangely silent—reins loose—jaws 
moving for words that failed to come. 

‘Leave me, leave me,’ he croaked at last in a hoarse voice. 

But Robinson had already left and the back of his mule could 
be seen disappearing down the track, afterwards to be discovered 
hiding beneath his bed ! 
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3. LOCUSTS. 

After having read this series of articles, many readers will 
possibly feel that the tribulations suffered by the planters of 
Honduras are only equalled by those of Job. And that locusts 
at least have been reserved for Egypt and the Near East,where in 
the Bible we first read about them. 

But Central America was not to be outdone ; it is even possible 
that locusts had flourished in the jungles of the Caribbean long 
before they were known elsewhere. 

As is nearly always the case in Honduras, rumours of revolutions 
and other disagreeable events start from the Interior and work 
their way slowly towards the Coast. The plague of locusts was no 
exception. Some finceroes (farmers) leading a string of mules laden 
with coffee had arrived in Progreso with news of the Interior being 
entirely eaten up by these troublesome pests, and that before many 
weeks were past there would be great want among the people. A 
gloomy picture was presented—derelict coffee plantations—corn 
stalks eaten to the ground, and a few other little tales, in the telling 
of which the Latinoes so excel. 

The Mayor and Commandante, to be quickly followed by the 
Judge, arrived at my house late one evening, in a breathless state 
of excitement about the locust news, and considering that it was 
fairly late, they were both surprisingly sober. José—without 
being told—brought out a bottle of cognac which was kept for such 
occasions and paid for incidentally from my expense account. 
(Long ago I had told the General Manager of the inability of my 
bank to compete with the local officials’ thirst.) 

‘We shall have nothing left,’ cried the Mayor. 

‘ The fincas (farms) will all be eaten and there will be no food,’ 
moaned the Judge. 

‘I fear a revolution and other serious disturbances,’ whispered 
the Commandante. 

‘We hope the Company will help,’ they sobbed together. 

‘We'll do whatever we can,’ I assured them. ‘But I expect 
the locusts will be so happy enjoying the banana leaves that they 
won’t bother about the smaller farms.’ (This proved to be the case.) 

So I gave them another round of brandy, and off they went 
quite pleased with the turn of events. 

The next day rumours became certainties, and alarming reports 
were received from the Company operating on the other side of 
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the river as to the amount of damage done. Irang up the General 
Manager to find out if he knew of any way by which these unwelcome 
guests could be removed. He knew nothing, but talked rather 
vaguely about beating tin cans. This method, I observed, was 
doubtless excellent over about two acres, but over fourteen thousand 
it might be a little difficult to carry out. 

‘I must ring up Robinson and Puerto Arturo and tell him to 
be sure my citrus trees are well protected,’ he said. 

Robinson had not been dismissed over the aeroplane incident, 
but if the citrus trees were eaten up, I quite thought he would be. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon I heard cries from Manoel, 
who with José and the cook were already armed with empty petrol- 
tins for protecting the flowers. I rushed down the steps in a great 
state of excitement. I had never seen locusts before. There over 
the river appeared a great black cloud, and for a moment I felt 
certain we were in for a storm. 

‘But no,’ Manoel assured me, ‘they were locusts.’ 

His grandfather had told him all about them many years ago. 

The cloud rushed on towards us as if driven by a mighty wind. 
The peons started their work of protection over the garden and 
surrounding trees while this cloud of creatures—half bird, half 
grasshopper—invaded us from the air. The flowers looked terrified 
and turned their heads away. Manoel and the rest beat lustily 
on their tins, but for a while we were overwhelmed. Everywhere 
these unpleasant creatures swarmed, beating against our faces, 
crawling inside our shirts, settling on our necks; frantically we 
tried to throw them off. I felt sickened by the menacing, crawling 
brutes. 

But the beating of cans continued, allowing only a few to settle 
on the flowers. The women and children rushing from the camp 
greatly enjoyed the fun and filled quantities of sacks with struggling 
locusts so as to cook them for supper that night. A curious rich 
smell filled the air—not exactly unpleasant but unreal. I had 
never smelt anything like it before. 

From the town came sounds of drums and other instruments ; 
the officials were obviously hard at work. 

‘Nearly all the upper farms report large swarms of locusts,’ 
said my chief clerk. 

‘Well, they can’t do anything, but you might tell them to 
protect their gardens and vegetables in the same way as we're doing 
here,’ I answered, 
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The swarm was still passing over, some of them flying quite 
high. In the evening they tried to settle, but owing to the noise 
passed over to the plantations where they would be left in peace. 

Early in the morning I started up the line to find an amazing 
sight. Locusts were everywhere—still roosting, or whatever locusts 
do! Branches sagged from the trees with their weight and in 
some cases had been broken off. The brilliant green of the banana 
mats had now turned a dirty kind of brown caused by the locusts 
eating the leaves. 

Mile upon mile of the plantations were covered and the line so 
thick that it became quite impossible for the rail-car to move along, 
the wheels slipping on the slaughtered bodies. Afterwards I was 
told that a train had been held up for the same reason. 

As soon as the day warmed up, the locusts continued their flight, 
leaving a devastated path in their wake. A great deal of damage 
had been done to the plantations, for banana mats over an area 
of two thousand acres had been completely stripped of their leaves, 
leaving the fruit to the fierce rays of the tropical sun, the stems 
turning black, quite unfit for cutting. 

For the next few weeks swarms continued to pass over the dis- 
trict. But our main object was to kill the young ones as they 
hatched from the eggs. Millions and millions of creeping little 
creatures would be found all over the place. We burnt them—we 
sprayed them with poison—we buried them alive. Experts swarmed 
down from the United States. We held conferences. All to no 
avail. It was like trying to empty the sea with a spoon. 

Before the year finished over a million dollars had been lost 
by the Company, and great distress was experienced in the Interior, 
where whole areas had been completely devastated of crops. 


4. ADIOS. 

Everything in life, whether pleasant or unpleasant, comes to an 
end. Even planting in Central America. Events in England had 
called me home, and it was arranged that I should relinquish my 
appointment in the Spanish Main and leave on a fruit ship for 
England, so as to indulge in that life of security and peace for which 
I had longed. 

The last evening had arrived, for the next morning my journey 
to the coast was to begin. A farewell dinner had been arranged, to 
which all the white employees who had worked under me were 
invited. Most of them came and we sat down that evening a party 
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of over sixty men. Everybody was strictly sober, for they knew 
how much I had suffered from these parties in the past. Speeches 
were made in both English and Spanish, and I found to my horror 
that I was supposed to reply to each speech in turn and then make 
a final oration at the end. 

It was a sad evening, for I felt greatly the parting from so many 
staunch friends, and at times I even wondered whether life at home 
would quite come up to anticipation. But at last the dinner was 
over and I went to bed. 

The next day dawned, as so many days dawn over the Caribbean 
States, cool, clear and beautiful. But it was not Pay-day now— 
only Adios. 

Outside on the line many had collected, and from the window 
I could see the Mayor, Commandante and the Judge, all in their 
best clothes. Pedro and Miguel had also ridden in, both quite 
friendly with each other now. Many other contractors who had 
worked for me on the plantations were there too, laughing and 
talking about the past. Servants and gardeners were waiting, and 
José with Manoel had brought the pets—now the property of my 
senior assistant. My trunks and boxes had been loaded on to the 
rail-car. It was time to go. 

For the last time I walked through my garden. 

‘ Good-bye, good-bye,’ the flowers seemed to say. ‘ We have all 
had a difficult time together, but we don’t quite know who’s going 
to look after us now. Come back again soon.’ 

On the line I shook hands with everyone. Old Maria—the 
washerwoman—burst into tears. How I wished I could join her! 

‘ Adios! Adios!’ they all cried. I scrambled into the car. 
Would the driver never go ? 

One last handshake from Vicente. Then Leonidez, the stock- 
man, galloped up late. But at last we were off. 

A nasty lump had formed in my throat and the distant hills 
looked misty—so did the waving figures, too. Only a splash of 
crimson bougainvillea stood out seemingly clear. 


(Concluded.) 
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O, These Men, These Men! : Angela Thirkell (Hamilton, 7s. 6d. n.). 
They Chose To Be Birds : Geoffrey Dearmer (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. n.). 
The Body in the Turl: David Frome (Longmans, Green, 7s. 6d. n.). 

The Carreta: B. Traven (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Canoe Errant: Major R. Raven-Hart (Murray, 7s. 6d. n.). 

The Beauty of Britain : Introduced by J. B. Priestley (Batsford, 5s. n.). 
Lady de Rothschild and Her Daughters : Lucy Cohen (Murray, 12s. n.). 


In the quartette of novels which heads our list this month— 
each sounding its own individual note—O, These Men, These Men ! 
by Mrs. Angela Thirkell strikes that of a delicately tuned musical- 
box. Tinkling, alluring, gay and wistful, its little harmonies and 
discords repeat and resolve themselves with melodious inevitability. 
Only at the beginning is the key allowed to deepen to something 
approaching tragedy in the retrospective story of Caroline’s marriage 
broken by the cruelty and drunkenness of a husband to whom 
we are never actually introduced—an absentee villain for whom— 
who knows ?—there may have been something to be said. For 
Caroline, charming as she is, possesses an infinite capacity for 
self-pity, and though later Mrs. Thirkell is careful to make her 
realise this herself, it is not an attitude of mind likely to be most 
effective when dealing with a perennially intoxicated husband. 
But, perhaps because of this very weakness, Caroline is a delight- 
fully human person and well deserves the happiness she wins in 
the end, and as is Mrs. Thirkell’s way, the collateral characters are 
scarcely less delightful. 

Mr. Geoffrey Dearmer’s They Chose To Be Birds alternates 
somewhat disconcertingly between fantasy and farce, and I for 
one am unable to determine the exact purpose of a novel which, 
though it has many very entertaining moments, seems to lead 
nowhere. To say that the book may offend some, is not to accuse 
the author of the direct intention of irreverence, an intention he 
is himself at pains to disprove. Yet his applications and para- 
phrases of scriptural quotations are often dangerously near it. 
The story, concerning the metamorphosis of a clergyman into a 
parrot, though its satirical basis is skilfully laid, lacks tautness of 
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construction, and the most satisfactory part of the book is the 
drawing of the numerous characters who become entangled in 
the meshes of the plot which puts three people to sleep in St. 
. Thomas’s Hospital for an indefinite period while their personalities 
occupy the bodies of two water-ouzels and a parrot. Hostage, the 
brilliant guide-lecturer at the Natural History Museum, on whose 
shoulders rests the responsibility for the whole fantastic scheme, 
has a rich individuality, and the outlines of many of the others 
who come and go are effectively sketched in. 

Mr. David Frome, in The Body in the Turl, invests the streets 
of Oxford with mystery and murder. He has taken considerable 
pains to give a topographical picture for the purposes of his story, 
but there are various straws which suggest some slight plunging 
into the curious speech and customs of College life. For example, 
what undergraduate in the whole history of the University ever 
spoke of going ‘down’ to Oxford? Mr. Frome has an ingenious 
mind, and a pleasant narrative style, and in spite of the dénouement, 
which is even more wildly improbable than many in this class 
of tale, the reader may agreeably pass an hour or two with his 
Inspector Bull and the little oddity, Mr. Pinkerton. 

There is a directness, a verbal and emotional economy about 
most of the work of Mr. B. Traven which is more subtle than is 
at first apparent. And this despite the fact that he has made his 
name as a writer of adventure stories. His third novel, The Carreta, 
is described on the jacket as ‘one of the tenderest, sweetest 
and most delicate love stories in literature.’ On this statement 
individual readers will doubtless pass judgment. Apart from that, 
the chief interest of the book centres in the background to the story 
of Andrew, the Indian peon, who drives an ox-waggon for a general 
trader in the tropics of Central America. It is this setting—the 
often terrible conditions in which men and animals live, toil, suffer 
and die—which provides Mr. Traven with the frame-work on which 
to stretch the canvas of his impressive picture—a picture that, 
quietly intense and outspoken as it is, has a yet deeper significance 
when used, as the author uses it, to symbolise the savage pro- 
cesses of a civilisation which enslaves the individual to set the 
whole free. 

In this month of midsummer such a book as Major R. Raven- 
Hart’s Canoe Errant is particularly attractive, carrying the reader 
through many pleasant experiences in company with one whose 
capacity for enjoyment and sense of humour are no less than his 
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practical knowledge. For some years past the author has spent 
considerable periods in ‘canoe cruising’ on the water highways 
of many European countries, negotiating rivers big and little, 
streams, canals, and locks with the adventurous enthusiasm of 
an explorer. The record of these unconventional travels is at once 
entertaining in its vivid pictures of natural and historical back- 
grounds, of national customs and human contacts, and instructive 
in the detailed—but never pedantic—information it gives as to 
equipment, frontier technicalities, shore-going accommodation, and 
(very important) costs. In the arm-chair reader the book awakens 
memories and arouses longing. Those in search of an unusual 
and generally inexpensive form of holiday-making will find it both 
inspiring and practical. 

An even deeper, because more intimate, nostalgia is induced 
by The Beauty of Britain in which Mr. J. B. Priestley introduces 
the contributions of many well-known writers, among them Mr. 
A. G. Street, Sir William Beach Thomas, Mr. Charles Bradley Ford, 
Mr. George Blake and Mr. J. 8. Fletcher, whose chapter on the 
moors, dales, and wolds of the north is believed to be the last 
article written before his death. About all these pages, whether 
they deal with the coast-line of England and Wales, with the 
country of the four quarters of the compass, with the chalk-lands, 
with the grass-farming, hunting shires, or with the blossom-haunted, 
green heart of England there is that ‘bright enchantment’ for 
whose preservation Mr. Priestley so eloquently appeals. For here, 
among much that is familiar, industrialised or cheapened, are the 
still ‘ untrodden ways,’ the genuinely old, the sanctuaries of time and 
nature. The book is much more than a mere holiday-guide. 

Yet another volume has been added to the long list of memoirs 
of the nineteenth century with Miss Lucy Cohen’s Lady de Roth- 
schild and Her Daughters, a book which, in addition to being a 
valuable commentary on many events and people of the period, 
draws in the unself-conscious portraiture of personal records a 


- lively picture of the famous family with which those records are 


concerned. And since, as Miss Cohen herself points out, ‘ each 
branch of the Rothschild family identified itself absolutely with the 
national fortunes of the country to which it belonged,’ its cosmo- 
politan outlook and connections widen horizons already brilliantly 
varied by social, political and charitable life at home. 

M. E. N. 
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THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


Dovusie Acrostic No. 140. 


Tas Editor of the Conmms, offers two prises of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic, below, whose 
letters are opened first. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page iv of the 
preliminary pages of this issue. They must reach the Editor by the 28th June. 


f I to-day, or did I see 
The wingéd Psyche with awaken’d eyes?’ 
1. ‘ By bards who died content on pleasant 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan?’ 


the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie:’ 


3. ‘The cloud shadows of midnight possess their own 
For the weary winds are silent, or the moon is in the 
deep ;’ 
4, ‘ All this world was forlore 
peccatrice 
Tyl our Lord was y-bore 
De te genetrice’ 
5. ‘She left the web, she left the ; 


6. ‘ Oft did the harvest to their sickle 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke :’ 


Answer to Acrostic 138, April issue : * Mother of Hermes! and still youthful 
Maia!’ (Keats: ‘Ode to Maia’). 1. MirtH (Milton: ete *) 2. Onc# 
(Sir Robert Ayton: ‘To an Inconstant One’). 3. TogetheR (B rere} * Por- 

yria’s Lover ’). 4. HiM (Browning: ‘ Parting at Morning’). 5. EvE ( : 
ye the Indian Maiden’). 6. ReedS (Shelley: ‘Hymn to Pan’). 

first correct answers —_ were sent by Miss Evelyn Sexty, Elm Lodge, 

Park Hill Rise, Croydon, and Countess nite og of Bradford, Castle Bromwich. 

value of £1 from John Murray’s 


These two solvers are invited to choose books to 
catalogue. 
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illustrated by the fact that the 
average for the whole of the shares 
comprised in the Trust of Insurance 
Shares shows an annual return for 
the last ten years of £11 4s. 1od. 
per cent. when capital appreciation 
has been taken into account. 

Moreover, it is important to 
note that profits made on 
capital appreciation are not sub- 


ALLIANCE 
ATLAS 

BRITANNIC 

CALEDONIAN 

COMMERCIAL UNION 

EAGLE STAR 

ECONOMIC 

EMPI OYERS’ LIABILITY 

EQUITY & LAW 

GFNFRAL ACCIDENT 

GRESHAM 

GUARDIAN 

LEGAL & GENERAL 

LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


AN INVESTMENT OF 
OUTSTANDING MERIT 


ject to deduction for income tax. 
The Trust of Insurance Shares 
enables the investor of a sum of 
£10 and upwards to secure a 
definite holding in the shares of 
the following British companies 
whose total assets exceed £940 
millions. No other form of 
investment combines so high a 
degree of safety with such good 
prospects for steady yield and 
future appreciation. 


LONDON & MANCHESTER 
LONDON ASSURANCE 
NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
NORTHERN 

PEARL 

PHOENIX 

PRUDENTIAL 

ROYAL EXCHANGE 
SCOTTISH LIFE 

SCOTTISH UNION 

SEA INSURANCE 

SUN INSURANCE 

SUN LIFE 

WORLD AUXILIARY 
YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 


Insurance Units may be bought and sold at any time 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. A booklet giving 
ull information may be obtained from these sources 
or from the Managers of the Trust on request. 


TRUST 


INSURANCE 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
165 MOORGATE - LONDON « E.C.2. TELEPHONE : NATIONAL 1637 


Apply to this address for explanatory Booklet A.Y.517. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


for these columns are accepted only when a remittance accompanies the order. 


The rate is 1/6 per line with 3% discount for six insertions, 10% discount for 


12 insertions. 


Box number 15, extra; replies forwarded. 


Matter for insertion 


should reach the Advertisement Manager, CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 50 Albemarle 
Street, London, W.1, not later than the 6th of the month preceding month of publication. 


LITERARY 


ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and_ musical | 


comps. also considered for publication. Terms by 
arrangement.—Prter Derek, Ltp.. CM/140< Shaftes- 
puny Avenue, bats C.2. 


RARE BOOKS, Magazines, etc. English and Foreign. 
aa wants,—C.o. Dane, 64 Stanley Street, Liver- 


EDUCATIONAL 


UEEN MARY COLLEGE of Arts, Science and 
Engineering (University of London). General 
and Honours 
work. First-Year Medical Course in conjunction with 
London Hospital. Fees from {22 10s. a year. Halls of 
Residence for Men Students and for Women Students. 
—Prospectus free on application to J. Ellison-Macart- 
ney, Registrar, Queen Mary College, E.1. 


MEDICAL 


Su. A MIRACLE, GOOD NEWS for the 
Despairing. Fi m, quick, permanent. 
oe and Convincing evidence.—V. C. PARK, 50 South 
rove, 


PERSONAL 


LA? 6 GORELL would like one or two little girls 
aged between 9—11 to do daily lessons with her 
little daughter and friend. October term. Write 
31 KENSINGTON SovARE, W.8. 


west COUNTRY FARMER, specializing in 
Clotted Cream, sends trial yb. on receipt 1/6. 
Bevington, Trenoweth Farm (3), Hayle, Cornwall. 


Hetet PROPRIETORS. Have you considered 

the advisability of inserting an announcement in 

these columns? The Cornhill 3 written and read in 

all parts of the world and le coming from over- 

seas often need to know of hotel accommodation. 

Here is vour eeameaned to reach them at a most 
moderate cost 


_ COUNTRY HOTELS & BOARDING 


HOUSES 


MaALVERN LINK. Attractive Holiday and Rest 
House for Ladies ; facing South ; real home com- 

hy hills, etc. Terms moderate.— 
S. Catherine’s House. 


forts ; aw 
Sister C.H. 


ESWICK.—The Keswick 
Resident dM. Wivelt Son. 
an vel 
_ 20 Keswick. 


situated 
venience. — 


Post Graduate and Research | 


ALMOUTH. Falmouth Hotel, Ba ge 
direction. Leading Hotels, First & 
Central Heating. Due South. Sea fom 


ATLOCK.—Smedley’s Hydro; largest and. most 
complete for health and pleasure. Telephone 17 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ON S.P.C.C. will be GRATEFUL for LEGACIES. 
* 109,471 children helped last year. 
Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C 


OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION gratefully 
accept cash donations and gifts of serviceable 


clothing for the benefit of ex-officers and dependants 
in . Address to General Secretary at 8 Eaton 
Square, London, S.W.1 
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LET LANGLEY’S QUOTE 


FOR YOUR PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 
OF SPECIALISED PRINTING 


LEAFLETS — BROCHURES — POSTERS — 
CATALOGUES — SHOW CARDS — 
BUSINESS AND PRIVATE STATIONERY. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS & OFFICE SUNDRIES. 


Write 
LANGLEY & SONS LTD. 
The Euston Press, Established 1860. (Dept. C.) 
4, 6 & 8, EUSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, N.W.|I. 
Retail Stationery Shop : 276 Euston Road, N.W.|. 


HOLIDAY READING 


Books 
Maps 
Guides 


— you take your holiday, be it on the ocean, by sea-shore, or at the 
countryside, you can bring added enjoyment to your leisure with books. 

At all of W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshops and at most of their Railway 
Station Bookstalls you will find a wide selection of Books, as well as Maps 
with which to plan your tour, and Guide Books7to unlock the hidden lore 
of town and village. At the Railway Station Bookstall you can, too, select 
newspapers and books for the train journey. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS : BOOKSELLERS : LIBRARIANS : STATIONERS 
1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: W.H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 
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PUBLISHED BY 
DVAT DICKSON LTD. 
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LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


NSURANCE C° 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUSINESS 


Comprehensive Policies 
Increased Benefits 


MOTOR CAR INSURANCE 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
Etc. Etc. 


PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION 


The London & Lancashire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION : 
7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


Branches in all parts. 


REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION TO CANADA AND N EWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE Post 
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